. . WHITE'S CHRISTMAS 



A SPECIAL FREE CHRISTMAS OFFER 

Valued from 529.50* to $39.50* Through the Factory or Participating Dealers. 



Make the excitement of Christmas Eve 1973 last 
for years to come. White's and their participating 
dealers from coast to coast would like to help 
make this excitement last even longer. The 
following offer is being made from October 15, 
1973 to December 31, 1973. With the purchase of 
a Goldmaster 66TR {4B or 4B Deluxe) or a 
Coinmaster 4TR (4B or 4B Deluxe) we are 
offering, at no extra charge, a handsome, custom 
built carrying case. This rugged case will protect 
your instrument during transportation or storage. 



You cannot buy a better metal detector than a 
White's. Ask the man who uses them. White's 
manufacture the world's largest line of min- 
eral/metal detectors. The Coinmaster 4 and 
Goldmaster 66TR have out-sold all other models. 
Their popularity has been proven through their 
performance. The inductance-balance system, 
coupled with White's high quality of construction, 
make them the finest choice for the family 
treasure hunting scene. For more Information, 
see your local dealer or write: 



WHITE'S ELECTRONICS INC. 



1011 Pleasant Valley Road 
Sweet Home, Oregon 97386 



Coinmaster carrying case - $29.50 
Suggested Retail Price: Go | dmaster carrying case . $39 . 50 
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f metal 
locator 




obsolete! 



PRECISION'S MARKS 
MAKES IT SO; 

Now Precision gives you the better locator 
to do the jabs demanded by today's 
sophisticated prospector and treasure 




Heres why 
it's better. 

• Truetone 
loudspeaker. 

• Sensitive 
indicating meter. 

« 7" search 
loop. 

• Battery 
tester. 

• Ground 



• Metal-Mineral 
control. 

• Telescoping 
shaft. 

• Space age 
headphones 

• Vernier 



2 year 
guarantee. 



New ullre scon waterproof search loop with up to 
C limes a% much coverage os other T-R's. Com- 
plete,with Precisions geobalante control, for work- 
ing in highly mineralized ground, sol) water, wet 
gross, etc. 



Order now 
... or send 
for more 
information. 
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General Electronic Detection Co. 

16238 Lakewood Boulevard 
BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA 90706 




ANOTHER YEAR ends and it is a fit- 
. ting occasion to salute the area of 
Yuma, Arizona. December being one of 
the great "winter season" months, is 
an ideal time to sample its offerings. 
This issue should help you plan a pleas- 
ant week or weekend in the "Middle of 
Fifty Miles of Fun," as author A I Pearce 
titles his article. 

Special Feature Editor, Jack Pepper, 
tells about the fun and games available 
in the immediate vicinity, while Joe 
Kraus takes us dune hopping at Hugh 
Osborne State Park. Top that off with a 
tale of a lost ledge of gold, and it should 
provide a little something for everyone. 

Naturalist K. L. Boynton throws us a 
mean curve as he describes crota/us 
atrqx, our Desert Diamondback rattle- 
snake, a critter we should be cautious of 
in our desert wanderings. 




December also heralds the last issue 
of Volume 36 of Desert Magazine, and 
my wife, Joy, and 1 and our staff would 
like to take this opportunity to thank all 
our advertisers and subscribers for their 
wonderful support of the magazine, and 
to wish each and every one of you a Very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year, 




California residents add 30 tents sales tax 

Send check or money order to: 
Desert Magaiino 
FUNTR OTTER Dept 
Post Office Box 1318, 
Polm Desert, California 92260 
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HO PI SILVER 
The History and 
Hallmarks of Hopi 
Silversmithing 

By 

Margaret Wright 

Years of research and a high degree of 
perseverance have made this book a his- 
torically descriptive piece on the some- 
times nebulous works of the Hopi silver- 
smiths. 

In the beginning of her research, the 
author collected the "silvermarks" of the 
pueblos she visited where Hopi crafts- 
men worked with silver. Her method of 
collecting these hallmarks began by hav- 
ing the silversmiths hammer their stamps 
or marks into a copper sheet that was 
carried on her trips to the pueblos of 
Northeastern Arizona. 

From shells, turquoise, bone and wood 
came the new approach to working with 
metals and leather in the last part of the 
19th Century. Tim led to a further show 
of the talents of the Hopi when they began 
to specialize in silver, mostly for their own 
use. Soon tourists and traders made the 
demands that eventually led to commer- 
cial outlets and the need for more Indian 
silversmiths. 

The book is illustrated with many 
photographs of silverwork of all kinds 
as shown at the Museum of Northern 
Arizona with whom the author worked 
closely during the writing of this book. 
In it she covers everything from jewelry, 
dishes, bowls, and the tools of the trade. 
The silverwork is described in many com- 
binations, such as that with leather, carved 
with the use of Hnhokam figures, animal 
and human figures in motion, the elabor- 
ate detailing, all a mark of the Hopicrafts 
design. Stylized symbols are indicative of 
their work, and many times they may de- 
Desert Magazine 



sign a piece with a personal meaning or 
thought. 

In any event, the author is certain that 
the Hopi will continue to produce a vital 
and distinctive art form ... the craft is 
still vigorous and silversmithing provides 
an ideal occupation for Hopi men and 
women who want to remain in the Hopi 
villages. 

More than a dozen pages at the end 
of the book are devoted to the various 
hallmarks beginning in 1890 and con- 
tinued through 1971, naming the silver- 
smith (if known), the clan, the village, 
dates worked (if known) and whether 
or not the silverwork is still being made. 

Paperback, well illustrated, 100 pages, 
$4.95. n 



FROSTY, 
A Raccoon 
To Remember 



By 



- - 

Harriet E. Weaver ' oRs,n " ! " b " 




Harriett Weaver was the only uni- 
formed woman on California's State Park 
Ranger crews for 20 years. In addition 
to carrying out countless ranger duties, 
she conducted the evening campfires and 
led nature hikes. 

Thus it was natural that, on a spring 
day in Big Basin Redwood Park, a small 
boy brought an orphaned raccoon — little 
more than a mooth old — to the cabin of 
California's "first lady ranger," He was 
hungry, frightened and alone and he had 
to be given a bottle (and be burped) just 
like a human baby. But most of all, he 
bad to be loved. Harriet recounts that, 
at the end of the first day, ". . . Sleepily 
he put his head on my shoulder and closed 
his eyes ... just before he slipped into 



FOR A COMPLETE LINE 
OF BOOKS AND MAPS ON 

CALIFORNIA^. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
FREE BROCHURE 

HIGH DESERT BOOKSTORE 

P. O. SOX 161 

LITTLE ROCK, CALIF. 93543 




coon dreamland, he laid a soft hand on my 
cheek and snuggled comfortably against 
my n?ck. With that, I became the only 
mother he would ever again know." 

Of course, being "mother" to an in- 
quisitive, michievous raccoon can turn 
out tc be far from simple, for how do you 
discipline a raccoon who insists on playing 
at 1 :30 in the morning? Or what can you 
do when he discovers a pick-up truck 
full of live chickens in a supermarket 
parking lot? You will enjoy the humor in 
l : rosty's wonderful discoveries of life, and 
in his terrifying ones, too, But most of 
all, you'll enjoy the warmth in this story 
of how Frosty educated and converted 
the author (and everyone else who came 
in contact with him) into raccoon lovers, 
and convinced them that these animals 
are the smartest, most lovable of Nature's 
creatures. 

Ilk.strated with line-drawings by Jenni- 
fer O. Dewey, hard cover, Jh,9^. 



Books listed may be obtained from our 
Deseit Magazine Book Shop, Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, Calif., 92260. California 
residents please add state sales tax. 



Golden Chia 

Ancient Indian Energy Food 
By HARRISON DOYLE 

The author of "Boy's Eyeview of the 
Willi West," first saw the Mojavc Desert 
through the dust curtains of a Concord 
"Mud Wagon" Stage Coach as a boy of 
nine in 1896. In this one he takes up the 
cudgels for "the real chia," proving conclu- 
sively that it was Salvia Colmnhaviae , the 
chia which grows on the high Southwestern 
American deserts, that was documented by 
Dr. John T, Roth rack, Surgeon-botanist of 
the ; 875 Wheeler United States Geographi- 
cal Survey when he wrote, "A handful of 
the ihia seeds sustains an Indian on a twen- 
ty -f 0.1 r hour forced march. 

The book amply illustrates I he great dif- 
ference between the high desert chia, and 
the Mexican variety, Salvia Hispanica sold 
presently in the health food stores 

It also identifies the energy- factor, a little 
known trace .mineral found only in the bigh 
desert seeds, suggesting in this a possible 
breal: through in human nutrition, 

To round the book out, a section on the 
vitamins, minerals, proteins, enzymes, etc., 
needsd for good nutrition, has been added. 

From some of the letters received: "In- 
structive; entertaining,." The seed that's 
worth its weight in gold!" "The only refer- 
ence book in America on this ancient food." 

ICO pages, illustrated. Paperback. 44.75; 
doth cover, $7,75, postpaid. (California 
residents add sales tux.) 

HILLSIDE PRESS 

P. O. Box 785 

Vista, California 92083 



MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS Compiled by Varna 
Enterprise!. Publishers of popular maps on lost 
mines and ghost towns in California, Varna has 
released a new large map on pioneer trails 
blazed from 1541 through 1867 in the western 
United States. Superimposed in red on black 
and white, the 37x45 -inch map is $4.00. 

LOAFING ALONG DEATH VALLEY TRAILS by Wil- 
liam Carvthers. Author Caruthers was a newspa- 
per man and a ghost writer for early movie stars, 
politicians and industrialists. He "slowed down" 
long enough to move to Death Valley and there 
wrote his on-the-spot story that will fake you 
through the quest for gold on the deserts of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Hardcover, old photos, 1 B7 
pages, $4,25. 

BALLARAT, Compiled by Poul Hubbard, Doris 
Bray and George Pipkin. Ballarat, now a ghost 
town in the Panamint Valley, was once a flour- 
ishing headquarters during the late 1800s and 
1900s for the prospectors who searched for silver 
and gold in that desolate area of California, The 
authors tell of the lives and relate anecdotes of 
the famous old-timers. First published in 1965, 
this reprinted edition is an asset to any library. 
Paperback, illustrated, 98 pages, $3.00. 

DEATH VALLEY GHOST TOWNS by Stanley Paher. 

Death Valley, today a National Monument, has 
in its environs the ghostly remains of many mines 
and mining towns. The author hos also written 
of ghost towns in Nevada and Arizona and 
knows how to blend a brief outline of each of 
Death Valley's ghost towns with historic photos. 
For sheer drama; fact or fiction, it produces an 
enticing package for ghost town buffs. Paper- 
back, illustrated, 9x12 format, 48 pages, $1.95. 

TEMALPAKH by Lowell John Bean and Katherine 
Siva Saubel, Tematpakh means ''from the earth," 
in Cahuilla, and covers the many uses of plants 
used for food, medicine, rituals and those used in 
the manufacturing of baskets, sandals, hunting 
tools; and plants used for dwellings. Mokes for 
a better understanding of environmental and cul- 
tural relationships. Well illustrated, 225 pages, 
hardcover, $10.00; paperback, $6.50. 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Lorry Dean 01- 

sen. This book had to be lived before it could be 
written. The author's mastery of primitive skills 
has made him confident that survival living need 
not be an ordeal once a person has learned to 
adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants for 
food ond medication. Buckram cover, well-illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of 96 
4-color photos added. $2.95. 

PAN BREAD <N JERKY by Walter L Scott. Now in 

its third printing, this is the life story of the au- 
thor. Walter worked at everything from placer 
mining, freighting and for the U.S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service, The book is an interesting account 
from days gone by when wood furnished heat, 
horses provided transportation and one lived off 
the land. Paperback, illustrated, 174 poges 
$2.50. 

THE DESERT IS YOURS by Erie Stanley Gardner. 

This is the late author's fifth hook written on the 
desert but the first that is devoted to the wes- 
tern desert of the United States. With parties of 
hunters and companions, he proves to be the 
true adventurer, combing the vast reaches of 
trackless land, and shows how the good out- 
weighs the bad in the perils of the desert. Hard- 
cover, well illustrated, 256 pages, $7,50. 



Send check or money order to 
Desert Magazine Book Shop 
P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
Calif, residents add 5% sales tax 




GEM TRAILS IN CALIFORNIA by A. L. Abbott. 

This compact little book can easily bo carried 
while hiking or riding and combines detailed 
map drawings with pictures. In addition to gem 
and mineral names with their specific locations, 
there are other leads to neorby ghost towns, fos- 
sils, campgrounds and recreation areas. Paper- 
back, well illustrated, 84 pages, $2.95. 

PADRE ISLAND (Treasure Kingdom of the Worldl 
by William Mahan. At the age af 13 the author 
had done research on lost treasures and complet- 
ed a scrapbook on the subject. In later years, he 
discovered "Padre Island," off the coast of his 
home state of Texas. Bill Mahon is well qualified 
for his work having mode countless trips to 
Padre where he relates In historical detail of lost 
treasures, shipwrecks and savage Indian tribes. 
If you are an historian or treasure hunter, you'll 
"dig" this adventurous accounting. Hardcover, 
illustrations, maps, translations of Fray Marcos 
de Mena from Spanish to English, 139 pages, 
$6.95. 




CORONADO'S CHILDREN by J. Frank Doby. Ori- 
ginally published in 1930, this book about lost 
mines and buried treasures of the West, is a 
classic and is as vital today as when first written. 
Dobie was not only an adventurer, but a scholar 
and a powerful writer. A combination of legends 
and Factual background. Hardcover, 376 pages. 
$3.95, 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book for field iden- 
tification sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd edition, enlarged with new section 
on Hawaiian birds, 658 in full color. Hardcover. 
S5.95. 

ROCK DRAWINGS OF THE COSO RANGE by 
Campbell Grant, James Baird and J. Kenneth 
Pringle. A Maturango Museum publication, this 
books tells of sites of rock art in the Coso Range 
which, at 4000 feet, merges with the flatlands of 
the northern Mojave Desert, Paperback, Illustrat- 
ed, detailed drawings, maps, 144 poges, $3.95. 

BAJA (California, Mexico) by Cliff Cross. Updal- 
ed in 1972, the author has outlined in detail all 
of the services, precautions, outstanding sights 
and things to do in Bafa. Mops and photos galore 
with large format, 170 pages, $3.50. 

CALIFORNIA by David Muench and Ray At- 
keion. Two of the West's greatest color pho- 
tographers have presented their finest works 
to create the vibrations of the oceans, lakes, 
mountains ond deserts of California. Their 
photographic presentations, combined with the 
moving text of David Toll, makes this a classic 
in Western Americana. Large 11x14 format, 
heavy slick paper, hardcover, 200 4-color 
photographs, 186 pages, $25.00. 



PONDEROSA COUNTRY by Stanley W. Paher. A 

scenic and historic guide to Reno and vicinity, 
the author teils in words and pictures the many 
scenic byways and colorful country to be found 
within an hour or two of downtown "Casino 
Row." Various tours are outlined ond o final 
chapter is devoted to a pictorial history of Reno. 
Paperback, 48 pages, 9x12 format, $1.95. 

FLOWERS OF CANYON COUNTRY by Stanley L. 
Welsh, text; and Bill Rcifdiffe, photographs. Brig- 
ham Young University Press, Two professionals 
have united their talents to present an informa- 
tive, scholarly and artistic promotion of the beau- 
ty found in flowers and plants of vast regions of 
the Southwest. Paperback, 51 pages, $2.95. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA, Compil- 
ed by Vinson Brown, David Allan and James 
Stark. The 1972 printing is the third revised edi- 
tion of a book that will save you hours of time 
by the description and pictures of rocks and min- 
erals found in this state. Color pictures with 
clearly developed keys show you how to identify 
what you have round and gives you the fine 
tools to increase your ability as a field collector. 
Paperback, well illustrated with photos, locality 
maps, charts and quadrangle mop information. 
200 pages, $3.95. 

GOLD RUSH ALBUM. Editor in Chief Joseph Henry 
Jackson. 352 authentic first-hand pictures with 
text. The complete story of the most exciting 
treosure-hunt in history when some 200,000 
persons sought gold in California. Orig. pub. at 
$10.00. New, complete edition only $3.95. 

TURQUOIS by Joseph E. Pogue. (Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences) First printed in 
1915, Turquois has in its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
listed currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an in-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover, 175 
pages, beautifully illustrated, $15.00. 

WESTERN GEM HUNTERS ATLAS by Cy Johnson 
and Son. A helpful book of detailed mops show- 
ing gem and mineral locations, from California 
to the Dakotas and British Columbia to Texas. 
Markings note private claims, gem claims (fee 
charged] and rock and gem locations. Also 
suggested reading for more detail on areas 
included ond other rich areas not included in 
this publication. Paperback, maps galore, col- 
lector's library, 79 pages, $3.00. 

LAS VEGAS (As It Began — As 11 Grew) by Stan- 
ley W. Paher. Here is the first general history of 
early Las Vegas ever to be published, The author 
was born and raised there in whot, to many, is 
considered a town synonymous wilh lavish gamb- 
ling and unabashed night life. Newcomers to the 
area, and even natives themselves, will be sur- 
prised by the facts they did not know about their 
town. Western Americana book lovers will appre- 
ciate the usefulness of this book. You don't have 
to gamble on this onel Hardcover, large format, 
loaded with historical photos, 180 pages, $10.95 

NATURE AND THE CAMPER by Mary V. and 
A. Wililam Hood, if you consider yourself o 
tenderfoot, you will have been calloused by "ex- 
perience" when you've finished this informative 
book. Its objectives: to remove false fears; to 
alert the prospective camper or hiker to the 
relatively few natural hazards to be found, to 
help parents and counselors appreciate the priv- 
ilege of introducing youngsters to the fun of 
being out-of-doors; ond la save lives of inno- 
cent creatures. Paperback, excellent drawings of 
□ nimol and plant life, 157 pages, $1.95. 
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LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURES by Lelond 
Lovelace. Authoritative and exact occaunts give 
locations and fascinating data about a lost lake 
of gold in California, buried Aztec ingots in 
Arizona, kegs of coins, and all sorts of exciting 
booty for treasure seekers. Hardcover, $4.95. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF GEM MINERALS by Glenn and 
Martha Vargas. More 'nan 250 gem materials 
and their complete characteristics, both physical 
and optical will be found in this easy to use 
volume. The author's comprehensive experience 
in gem cutting and the teaching of same, plus 
extensive research, has put them in an ideal 
position to write this book. Of particular value 
to the cabochon or faceted gem cutter. Hardcover, 
tables and index, 155 pages, $10.00. 

THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LoVan Martin- 
eau. The author tells how his interest In rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned that many — especially the complex pet- 
rag lyphs — are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, wetl illustrated, glossary, 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 

ROAD MAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES AND 
BURIED TREASURES and ROADMAP TO CALIFOR- 
NIA'S PIONEER TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND 
MINING CAMPS compiled by Varna Enterprises. 
Both roadmaps are 36' by 25" and scaled. Sou- 
thern California on one side and Northern Cali- 
fornia on the other. Both contain detailed loca- 
tion of place names, many of which are not on 
regular maps. Treasure Map is $4.00 and Ghost 
Town Map is $2.95. When ordering, be certain 
to state which map, or both. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN TRAILS by John 
W. Robinson. Easy one-day and mare rugged 
hiking trips into the historic mountains. The 100 
hiking trails are described in detail and illustra- 
ted so you will not get lost. Heavy paperback, 
257 pages, $4.95. 

FACETING FOR AMATEURS by Glenn and Martha 
Vargas. All aspects of the craft are covered in 
this book from selecting, buying, orienting before 
cutting, methods of obtaining the largest and 
most perfect stone from the rough material, to 
the ways of using the many different faceting 
machines on the market. Glenn Vargas is Lapi- 
dary Instructor, College of the Desert, Palm 
Desert, Calif., and a columnist for Desert. Hard- 
cover, many illustrations, tables, formulas, 330 
pages, $15.00. 

WILY WOMEN OF THE WEST by Grace Ernestine 
Ray. Such women of the West as Belle Starr, 
Cattle Kate and Lola Monte* weren't all good 
and weren't all bad, but ware fascinating and 
conficting personalities, as researched by the 
author. Their lives of adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Old West. Hardcover, illus- 
trated, 155 pages, $5.95. 

OLD FORTS OF THE NORTHWEST by H. M. Hort. 

Over 200 photos and maps. Exciting pictorial 
history of the military posts that opened the 
West. Orig. Pub. at $12.50, New Edition $3.95. 

GHOST TOWN ALBUM by L. Florin. Over 200 
photos. Fascinating pictorial accounts of the 
gold mining towns of the Old West — and the 
men who worked them. Large format, orig. pub. 
at $12.50, new edition $3 .95, 

TALES THE WESTERN TOMBSTONES TELL by L 
Florin. The famous and infamous come b.ack to 
life in this great photo history including mission- 
ary, mule driver, bad guy and blacksmith! — what 
tales their tamhstones tell Pub at $12.95, now 



DESERT EDITOR by J. Wilson McKenney. Known 
by his many friends throughout the West as "Mr. 
Desert" the late Randall Henderson founded the 
Desert Magazine 35 years ago ond for more than 
20 years was editor and publisher. His former 
business partner and long-time friend, J. Wilson 
McKinnsy has written a book about Henderson, 
Desert Magazine and the growth of Palm Desert 
since Henderson moved the magazine to the area 
in 1948. This is a story about a man, his dream, 
and how he made it a reality. Hardcover, Illus- 
trated, 1 68 pages. $7.95. 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE WEST by Brad Williams 
and Choral P»pper. The authors examine the 
"tore, legends, characters and myths that grew 
out of the Old West" in a sequel to their popu- 
lar first book, Th» Myiteneuj Weil. Included 
among the more than 20 "lost legends" are 
such intriguing subjects as lost bones, lest 
ladies, lost towns, and lost diamonds, Hard- 
cover, illustrated, 192 poges, $5.95. 
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DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK by Don Holm. Wild 
life editor of the Portland Oregonian, the author 
has spent his life exploring and writing aboul 
the outdoors, so his recipes for preparing food 
in a Dutch Oven come from experience. If you 
haven't had food cooked in a Dutch Oven, you 
haven't lived . . . and if you have you will 
find these recipes new and exciting culinary 
adventures — as well as his style of writing. 
Heavy paperback, ' 1 06 pages, $3,95, 

MEXICO by Auto, Camper, Trailer by Cliff 
Cross. Revised edition. Excellent guide with in- 
formation on trailer parks, butane and ice sup- 
pliers and street maps for villages and cities. 
New enlarged edition includes Baja and Yuca- 
tan. Large format, paperback, $3,50. 

SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm. How to make a sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by the authors of the popular Old 
Fashioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new experi- 
ence in culinary adventures. Paperback, 136 
slick pages, illustrated, $3.95. 

THE WEEKEND TREASURE HUNTER by A, H. 
Ryan. A companion book to his Weekend Gold 

Minor, this volume is also concise and packed 
with information on what to look for and what 
to do with your treasure after you have found 
it. Subjects range from Beoch Combing to Sunk- 
en Treasures. Paperback, 76 pages, $1.95. 

THE OREGON DESERT by E. R. Jackmon and R. 
A. Long. Filled with both facts and anecdotes, 
this is the only book on the little known but 
fascinating deserts of Oregon. Anyone who reads 
this book wilt want to visit the area:— or wish 
they could. Hardcover, illustrated, 407 poges. 
$7.50. 



DANCING GODS by Erno Ferguson. Many Indian 
dance: and ceremonies of the Southwest are 
open 'O the public, but some are restricted or 
closed to viewing. How this came about is ex- 
plained by the author who describes and locotes 
the dc rices open to the public, and why some 
are na: Paperback, illustrated, 280 pages, $2.45. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO INSECTS of America North of 
Mexico by Donald J. Borror and Richard E. White. 

This Is the most comprehensive, authoritative and 
up-fo-cate guide to North American insects ever 
published. It covers 579 families of insects and 
has more than 1300 line drawings and 142 color 
plates. Hardcover, 37 2 pages, glossary, refer- 
ences, $5.95, 

GEM r'Ji AILS OF ARIZONA by Bessie W. Simpson. 

This field guide is prepared for the hobbiest ond 
almost every location is accessible by car or pick- 
up accompanied by maps to show sandy roads, 
steep ricky hills, etc., as cautions. Laws regard- 
ing collecting on Federal and Indian land out- 
lined. Paperback, 88 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

UTAH 'SEM TRAILS by Bessie W. Simpson. The 

casual rockhound or collector interested in col- 
lecting petrified wood, fossils, agate and crystals 
wilt find this guide most helpful. The book does 
not give permission to collect in areas written 
about, out simply describes and maps the areas. 
Paperback, illustrated, maps, $3.50. 

RELICS OF THE REDMAN by Marvin ft Helen Dav- 
is. Relic* can be vauloble! Those dating back to 
Indian history in our land are becoming almost 
priceless, say the authors. How to search for 
these "hard to find" Indian relics, where to 
search and at what time of year, and types of 
toots needed, are among the many helpful sug- 
gestion;, given, Large format, many color and 
b/w il ustrations, a striking cover. Paperback, 
63 pages, $3.95. 

RELICS OF THE WH ITEM AN by Marvin & Helen 
Davis. A logical companion to Relies of (he Red- 

mon, this book brings out a marked difference 
by showing in its illustrations just how "sudden- 
ly modern' the early West became after the ar- 
rival of the white man. The difference in artifacts 
typifies the historical background in each case. 
The same authors tell how and where to colled 
relics ol these early days, tools needed, and how 
to dispuy and sell valuable pieces, Paperback, 
same t>pe format and cover, well illustrated In 
color and b/w, 63 pages, $3,95. 

THE BEAUTIFUL SOUTHWEST by (he Editors of 
Sunset looks. A pictorial with a brief text show- 
ing modern day activities of cities such as 
Phoenix, El Paso, Taos, and communities below 
the Mexican border, and covering the South- 
western states, canyons and deserts, 240 photo- 
graphs of which 47 are four-color, large format, 
223 paijes, hardcover, $10.95. 

GUIDEBOOK TO THE COLORADO DESERT by Chor- 
al Pepper. Rich in history and beauly is the Colo- 
rado Desert which lies below the Mojave and ex- 
lends ii fo Mexico. The author describes areas of 
interest for passenger cars as well as for four- 
whee]-c rivers. Paperback, 128 pages, $1.95. 

PLANTS USED IN BASKETRY BY THE CALIFORNIA 
INDIANS by Kulh Earl Merrill. Seven1y-odd plant 
species, their uses and combined uses, limita- 
tions, latierns, waterproofing, etc., are all 
brought into focus in an easily read presentation. 
Append* Lsis basket materials according to part, 
use and Tribe. Paperback, 25 pages, $2.00. 

YUMAN POTTERY MAKING by Malcolm J. Rogers. 

This publication from the San Diego Museum Pa- 
pers, No. 2, February 1936, ond reprinted in 
1973, presents the subject of Yuman ceramic 
technique in its aboriginal form. Comparative 
studies 3nd charts of the various Divisions and 
Tribes help to clarify the ethnological interpre- 
tations, and both archaeological data and that 
obfainec from Indian informants have been 
equally .drawn upon. Paperback, 52 pages, $2.95 




by Ida Smith 



Nino Gocbise 



Summer winds move softly through 
the Dragoon Mountains in southeast- 
ern Arizona and over the secret burial 
place of the great Chief Cochise. "My 
grandfather has the most impressive head- 
stone of anyone, the Dragoon Mountains," 
says his grandson, Chief Ciye (Nino) 
Cochise. 

Nino Cochise spends part of each week 
at the new, modern Cochise Visitor Center 
and Museum of the Southwest, in Witkox, 
Arizona near the Dragoon Mountains. In 
a document describing the Center, The 
Dragoon Mountains and the great Chief 
Cochise, the founders of the Center state, 
"Also here was born a grandson of Co- 
chise, still living today, Chief Nino Co- 
chise, hale and spry." 

Nino Cochise greets tourists and friends, 
relates Indian legends, and directs visitors 
to scenic areas in the vicinity. One of the 
legends describes an Apache Spirit Bell 
designed by his grandfather's Medicine 



Man, Nochalo, The legend tells that when 
the north wind rang the bell, it so fright- 
ened the evil spirits that had made his 
grandfather ill, that they fled and his 
grandfather recovered. The incident oc- 
curred near the time uf the famous peace 
treaty. 

One hundred and one years ago the 
peace treaty was signed that made pos- 
sible the opening of the West. The treaty 
was made between Apache Chief Cochise, 
Captain Thomas J. Jeffords and General 
Oliver O, Howard, How Thomas Jeffords 
negotiated the treaty in 1 872 is well 
known. The story was carefully researched 
and told by Sherman Baker in Desert 
Magazine, November 1942, Many events 
which followed have never been revealed 
to the white people until Nino Cochise 
recalled them from memory, from stories 
told by his mother and others in his clan. 

The peace treaty provided that the 
Apaches were to be given 3,100 square 



The Dragoon Mountains near Willcox, Arizona where Nino Cochise was born. Photo 
by Ellis Foot. 




miles in the center of their Stronghold 
in the Dragoon Mountains, not far from 
the present town of Willcox, Arizona. 
The terms of the treaty were approved by 
President Grant, and the Chiricahua Res- 
ervation was established December I f, 
1 872 by executive order. Thomas Jeffords, 
respected by both Apaches and the U, S. 
Government, was appointed Apache 
Agent of its reservation with its 2500 
population. 

The treaty was broken by the govern- 
ment in 1876. "History records," says 
Nino Cochise, "that U, S. Agent John 
Philip Gum came with scouts and cavalry 
in 1876 to force the Chiricahua to vacate 
our reservation and march to his adjacent 
San Carlos Reservation. History further 
records that Gum's vainglorious efforts 
succeeded in moving only S3 1 Apaches. 
Two hundred and twelve from scattered 
clans followed later to San Carlos. But 
more than 1,000 others disappeared," 

One dark night en route to San Carlos, 
38 members of the Cochise (Eagle) Clan, 
led by Nino's mother, Nodosti, disappear- 
ed. After many hardships they arrived at 
a stronghold in the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains of northern Mexico, where they es- 
tablished a rancheria. Nino was at that 
time about two years old, 

Nino's father, Tahza, who had engin- 
eered the escape because he was fearful 
of the fate of his people, went to Wash- 
ington, D, C. with a delegation. There he 
contracted pneumonia and died. Later the 
Society of Arizona Pioneers erected a 
headstone at his grave. 

Nino Cochise tells the fascinating story 
of his clan during their years in Mexico 
and afterward in his book, "The First 
Hundred Years of Ciye (Nino) Cochise" 
as told to A. Kinney Griffith, In February 
1973, Nino Cochise celebrated his 99th 
birthday. At the age of 1 5 Nino Cochise 
was made chief of his clan. Under his 
Desert Magazine 
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leadership and that of his old shaman 
(medicine man) Dee-O-Det, the ranch- 
eria grew crops and cattle and formed a 
lasting friendship with the white Ameri- 
can ranchers and friendly Indian tribes 
of the locality. They also worked their 
rich gold mine. 

When Geronimo, Nino's mother's bro- 
ther visited the rancheria, Nino's mother 
protested Geronimo's savage raids so ve- 
hemently that he moved out of the ranch- 
eria. After his surrender to the American 
troops peace came for a time to the clan. 

The white man's influence was both 
good and bad. Nino made outstanding 
changes in Apache law. Old people were 
no longer abandoned but were cared for. 
Maidens could choose their own husbands 
and marriage ceremonies as always were 
held sacred and strict. A school was es- 
tablished with the aid of an educated 
visitor. All were taught to read, write 
and speak English. Later, Chief Cochise 
acquired other textbooks for further edu- 
cation. 

President Diaz was friendly to the 
ranchers and Indians but could do noth- 
ing with his governors who tried to col- 
lect exorbitant taxes. War broke out. 
Americans and Indians fought together 
to protect themselves from the red coats. 
During a battle Nino's beloved young wife 
was killed. 

After the war Colonel William C. 
Green, the big copper king of Cananea, 
Mexico moved Nino and his' mother, his 
mother's sister, and Thomas Jeffords, who 
had been working at his mines, into a 
modern home in Cananea. The men work- 
ed for the mining company. Nino became 
Colonel Green's bodyguard. 

In later years, his family gone and his 
clan scattered, Nino found himself in 




Hollywood playing in such movies as 
High Chaparral with a score of famous 
movie stars. From his background know- 
ledge of the Red Man he authored movie 
and television scripts and co-authored 
books and magazine articles. Nino had 
furthered his education at Brown's Col- 
lege and Northwestern University in 
Chicago. 

During World War I he was past en- 
listment age, but lent what aid he could 
to the war effort. At one time he was part 
owner of a crop-dusting outfit. He learned 
to fly their airplane and had soloed suc- 
cessfully. But one near- fatal day the plane 
crashed and Nino found himself in the 
hospital minus his left leg. 

Before moving to Willcox, Nino oper- 
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ated his own trading post in Tombstone, 
Arizona, where he is well-known among 
many friends and tourists. One day Mack 
Baulch, from Many Feathers Trading Post 
in Wickenburg, Arizona, walked in and 
met Nino Cochise, and thus began an 
interesting friendship. The legend of the 
Apache Spirit Dell so intrigued Mack that, 
after much discussion, it was agreed that 
he and Nino would reproduce a bell exact 
in every minute detail to the original. 
"In an effort to duplicate the legendary 
bell authentically," says Mack Baulch, 
"Nino worked very closely with both the 
mold maker and the custom producer. All 
details, profile, design, color, leather, et 
cetera, had to meet with Nino's approv- 
al." 



Chief Nino Cochise presents 
Centennial Apache Spirit Bell to 
Governor Jack Williams of Arizona 
Photo by Ivan J. Machek, 
Phoenix, Gazette. 

Nino had acquired a complete descrip- 
tion of the bell from his mother who drew 
the bell's shape and design m the sand. 
From this a new bell was made to com- 
memorate the peace treaty of over 100 
years ago. 

The bells can be found in the finest 
shops and trading posts. They are known 
as Apache Spirit Bells. 

When Nochalo, the Medicine Man, 
created the first Apache Spirit Bell, he pro- 
claimed that "Eventually peace will some- 
day come to the Apaches." The procla- 
mation seems to have come true. The 
Apaches have not been involved in any 
df today's turmoils, but have conducted 
themselves peaceably and have made the 
most and the best of their San Carlos 
Reservation. 

Nino Cochise is an educated man who 
keeps up with all the findings of science. 
"I have no superstitions," he says, But 
there is an integrity in his bearing and a 
gentleness of spirit that have remained 
unspoiled by the white man's conflicting 
world. Civilization has not rubbed out 
all the background teachings of his people, 
his fine mother, and his old shaman 
"who taught me how to get along with 
people I did not understand." And he has 
kept a sense of humor. 

When my husband, Moulton Smith, 
asked Nino if he was going to follow the 
custom of his people and live to be 110 
and more, he said, "I'll have to do better 
than that! I'll have to live long enough to 
write another book, 'The Second Hundred 
Years of Nino Cochise'." 
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ACCORDING TO snake standards, Cro- 
, talus air ox, the desert diamond back 
rattler, is a very handsome fellow — all 
six feet of him. According to herpetolo- 
gists, he's a No. 1 Cuss by unanimous 
vote, snake-expert Laurence Klauber 
awarding him the additional title of Pos- 
sessor of the Rottenest Disposition of all 
rattlesnakes. 

Morose, quick tempered, he'd mostly 
rather coil and strike than try to escape 
when confronted by man. If sufficiently 
annoyed by the current situation, he may 
even launch an aggressive attack on his 
own. Why he should be such a premier 
stinker nobody knows, unless it's because 
he finally got wind of the fact that even 
though in Texas the atroxes may reach a 
whopping 7 feet 8 inches, they have to 



take a back seat to their still bigger Florida 
cousins in the matter of length. 

The diamondback likes the desert low- 
lands, good old flats with creosote, cactus, 
chaparral, mesquite thickets, stands of 
desert willow, dry washes, particularly. 
Resting in the shade during the heat of a 
summer's day, he's ready for hunting in 
the cool of evening and throughout the 
night. Mammals are his main f ood : pocket 
mice, woodrats, ground squirrels— a 
good-sized adult snake being able to 
handle a full grown cottontail, no mean 
accomplishment since snakes have no way 
of cutting up their food but must swallow 
it whole. 

It is possible to take aboard prey of 
such dimensions first because of their ex- 
ceedingly wide gape due to their skull - 
jawbone connections, and second because 
their loosely-put together jawbones work 
like a kind of chain conveyor drawing the 
prey downwards into their very extensible 
gullets. 

Finding dinner at night is no trick at 
all for a rattlesnake, for belonging to the 



pit viper group, he has their standard 
equipment: a small hole on either side of 
his head below and in front of each eye. 
Across the bottom of each pit is a thin 
membrane packed with receptors sensi- 
tive to the slightest warmth, so while 
(racking the prey is done mainly by smell 
and chemical sense, it is these warmth- 
detecting pits functioning together that 
?.ero the snake in on target even in pitch 
dark. The snake strikes, venom from the 
poison gland flows through his hollow 
fangs into the wound, and then there must 
be a waiting period for it to take effect, 
for not being a constrictor, the rattlesnake 
cannot simply crush his victim. 

The snake does not use his rattle during 
hunting, for this is a warning device. 
Composed of keratin, a tough dry sub- 
stance also found in horns, fingernails, 
etc., it is made in sections which are 
grooved and furrowed to fit loosely to- 
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Crotalus Atrox 

gether. A new segment is added each time 
the snake sheds, which he does several 
times a year, the new growth taking 
place at the body end. the older sections 
being pushed outward, The vertebrae at 
the end of the snake's spine are fused 
into a rod which supports the rattle at 
the base, and connected to his stiff tail- 
shaker are six bundles of muscles that do 
the job. 

The team of zoologists James Martin 
and Roland M. Bagby, greatly impressed 
with atrox's loud and long rattling abil- 
ity, set up some lab tests to investigate 
rattle frequency, and were astonished to 
December. 197} 



find that after three hours of continuous 
rattling there was no decrease in maxi- 
mum frequenq'. Now the ability to main- 
tain such a high rate of activity over such 
a long period of time means that the snake 
has to have a highly efficient energy sup- 
ply. Anatomists J. E. Forbes and C. T. 
Kerins, working separately, both showed 
that his metabolism is geared for it, while 
L T. Pastore's work on the muscles proved 
them to be structurally specialized for a 
high rate of activity. The final word came 
from Martin and Bagby again who showed 
that the bright red color of the tail-shaking 
muscles is due to greatly increased blood 



Photo by George Service, Desert Expeditions 

supply and oxygen transport, both needed 
for sustained work. Hence, with all this 
anatomical and physiological specializa- 
tion, atrox can keep his rattle going at 
high speed. 

For a long time biologists have been 
sure that snakes cannot hear since they 
have no external ears at all, and do not 
seem to react in the usual fashion to air- 
borne sounds. They do pick up vibrations 
from the ground. But now anatomists 
Peter Hartline and Howard Campbell 
have come up with some interesting new 
findings that suggest that scientists don't 
know it all yet, after all, but that snakes 
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do indeed "hear" airborne sounds. 

Working on the part of the midbrain 
which handles sound matters, they found 
that there is a reaction here to tones of 50 
to 1000 herz, even when the snakes are 
positioned so they could not possibly pick 
up ground vibrations. Snakes do have a 
kind of inner ear, and since much of the 
snake's body is sensitive to locally ap- 
plied sounds, these sounds may be trans- 
mitted to some mechanical pathway, not 
yet known, to the inner ear. Here they 
would be changed to nerve responses and 
shot along over the auditory nerve (which 
the snake also has) to the hearing center 
of the midbrain where the definite re- 
action to sound was shown in the lab. 
If, indeed, brain response is an indica- 
tion of hearing, atrox can hear you com- 
ing as well as feel the vibrations in the 
ground. Which may be an added reason 
for his quick reactions and notoriously 
bad temper. 

Now while it is true that in the colder 
parts of the desert range diamond backs 
may gather in a winter den, and being 
sluggish apparently get along all right, 
things are different when they are ac- 
tive. Particularly irritable when hungry, 
no atrox is going to be cordial to another 
in pursuit of the same prey. The gentle- 
men are especially short-tempered with 
each other, a chance meeting being all 
it takes to set them to fighting, although 
the battles do not seem to be for social 
dominance or in defense of any terri- 



Rigbt: Tail raised and 
buttons rattling, 
old Atrox assumes a 
defensive position. 

Photo by 
Karen Fowler. 



tory. Also, while it is obvious that dur- 
ing the spring mating season fights occur 
more frequently — so strong is male rep- 
tilian rivalry for the iady coiled nearby 
and waiting — it does not take the pres- 
ence of a female to set things off, since 
battles take place any time of the year. 

The fight is on when the combatants 
come together in a flutry of twisting 
and turning, until their bodies are tight- 




ly entwined. Then, rearing upward with 
trunks upraised, heads weaving, they 
spar and wrestle. There is no rattling, 
and neither bites. But the struggle goes 
on and on until finally one succeeds in 
pushing the other down under the weight 
of his body, or until one gives up and 
calls it quits. At this point the battle is 
over. The combatants untwine, and the 
loser moves away. 

Biologists Charles Bogert and Vincent 
Roth, in reporting this ritualistic combat 
between males, point to the very interest- 
ing fact that nobdy has been seriously- 
hurt, nobody has asked to waste any venom 
needed for food purposes, and yet the net 
result is a big success. The loser gone, 
the winner remains to continue with his 
own affairs, the wooing of the lady, the 
catching of a dinner, or simply shoving 
around the desert terrain without the irri- 
tation of another male being in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Diamondbacks court in the spring, and 
Donald Tinkle, looking into their affairs 
in Texas, found that the females repro- 
duce biennually, the number of offspring 
arriving in September running from 6 
to 19. Rattlesnakes are ovoviviparous 
wherein the eggs are kept in the body 
until ready to hatch, and the youngsters 
are then born alive. Fresh out, the young 
rattlesnakes zips open his fetal membrane 
with his "egg tooth," a horny projection 
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at the end of his .snout, and wriggles out 
into the world. I'ljutpped with venom, 
he knows how to coil and strike and is 
an exceedingly dangerous little fellow. 
And although he vibrates his tail, there is 
is no sound since he doesn't have a rattle 
yet. 

Mrs. Diamond back doesn't take ma- 
ternal duties seriously, and if youngsters 
and adult are found together it is because 
the snakes are newly born and still in the 
vicinity of the mammal hole or crevice 
into which the female crawled to give 
birth to the young. The brood soon scat- 
ters, the youngsters feeding on tiny lizards, 
baby mammals, grasshoppers and the like, 
although they can live for some months on 
the egg yolk absorbed prior to birth. The 
prebutton start of the rattle is lost with 
the first shedding which takes place in 
about a week after birth. A button is then 
formed and with each succeeding shedding 
a segment of rattle is added. In no time 
at all, Jr. atrox has a good start on the 
standard noise-making equipment. Not 
that life in the desert is going to be any 
bed of roses, for roadrunners and other 
predators love a tasty young rattlesnake, 
and many youngsters freeze if the winter 
season is a bad one and they have not 
found warm enough hideaways. 

Although tail vibrating is a very old 
and primitive reaction found in many 
kinds of snakes, the sound effects of the 



rattle is strictly a New World invention. 
K. P. Schmidt, thinking things over, con- 
cluded that the rattlesnake group might 
well have evolved on the North American 
continent at the time when heavy hoofed 
herbivores were also evolving, and the 
large carnivores as well, and that the 
gradual addition of sound to the ancient 
habit of tail vibrating found the world 
over, was a big factor in the success of 
the rattlesnake clan. 

Not that atrox is always going to use 
his. Today he may not feel like rattling, 
but will just let you have it, □ 
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Nearly buried 
by irregular 
flooding over the 
years, this barrel, 
probably, once 
provided 
drinking water. 
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In RiiciiNT years there has been a re- 
markable resurgence of interest in old 
places and old things. In fact, exploring 
and photographing the sites of old mines, 
their camps and towns has developed into 
a fast-growing family hobby- Its disciples 
increase daily and weekend trips or vaca- 
tions are planned to center around these 
new interests. 

Nevada has an excellent program for 
identifying its historical sites by placing 
markers nearby which describe a brief 
history of the event or locale. Travelers 
can use the pull-out area provided for 
short rest stops and, in so doing, iearn 
a great deal about the history of the "Sil- 
ver State," Of course, not all of Nevada's 
historical sites are marked and, quite 
possibly, they never can be. 

Four such areas of early-day mining 
activities lie in a triangle formed by the 
Desert Magazine 



Right: The Desert Crystal 
Salt Works evaporated 
brine from this well and 
harvested salt crystals 
for use in Nevada 's 
silver mills. 
Below: A short distance 
south of the kiln, an open 
cut reveals the source of 
the lime. Fossil 
gastropods are 
found here. 



junction of Interstate 80 and Highway 95 
in northwestern Churchill County. Few 
travelers speeding along the higways even 
realize ghost towns, ruins of a salt works 
and an old limekiln even exist. History 
buffs, photographers and fossil collectors 
can have a field day exploring the "ghosts 
on the Carson Sink." 

A steady rain the previous day had 
kept us in camp, but the morning dawned 
sunny and clear. Our destinations were 
four- fold — hopefully to explore the site 
of the Desert Crystal Salt Works, an un- 
usual limekiln and two mining camps on 
the Carson Sink. 

Turning south from Interstate 80 onto 
Highway 95, we were pleased to note a 
new rest area had been built since we 
were previously in the area. We took 
time for a coffee break and viewed the 
great expanse of the sink— part of the 
infamous Forty-mile Desert, so dreaded 
by emigrants enroute to California. From 
our slight elevation, the tremendous playa 
appeared to be covered with a film of 
moisture which reflected in sparkling 
splendor the rays of an early morning 
sun. Dark areas indicated wet ground 
and sink holes. Knowing how quickly a 
car would mire down if not on the high- 
way, it seemed almost impossible wagons 
could have crossed this treacherous 
ground. Even today, it is not wise to pull 
of? the pavement, especially after a rain. 

A mile south of the railroad crossing 
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Jerry Strong examines rusted square nails still embedded in the salt-etched wood, 

we turned right onto a section of old 
highway (graded road) and in a few min- 
utes we were parked at the site of the 
Desert Crystal Salt Works. Square nails 
indicated the operation had begun well 
before the turn of the century and, hav- 
ing been subjected to the elements for 
over a hundred years, not much remained. 
A large iron vat, a partially buried barrel, 
plus rotting wood and metal lay about. 
Two open wells contained water but evi- 



dence of the evaporative ponds was al- 
most gone. 

Mining salt doesn't have the glamor 
of its gold and silver counterparts, how- 
ever, it is commercially important as an 
industrial chemical and preservative for 
foods, in preparation of hides for tanning 
and in the diets of men and animals. Salt 
was one of the chemicals used in the 
Washoe process for treating the silver 
ores of the Com stock Lode. Since Ne- 



The old limekiln is very impressive — its masonry a work of art. 




vada's salt reserves had not yet been 
exploited, it was necessary to import salt 
from San Francisco at $150.00 per ton. 

This need for salt in the Comstock, as 
well as other mining districts, stimulated 
interest in salt mining and resulted in 
the discovery of numerous salt-bearing 
basins in Nevada. The Carson Sink de- 
posit was located by Walter Smith in about 
1870. He formed the Desert Crystal Salt 
Company and began operations that were 
destined to last over a period of nearly 
45 years. 

Surface salt was of poor quality but 
a simple means of improving this, as well 
as the yield, was used — solar evapora- 
tion. Brine from the wells was forced to 
flow into a series of open-air vats or 
ponds, where "nature" became a mining 
partner. When the moisture evaporated, 
pure salt crystals were harvested. Approx- 
imately 200 tons of salt were shipped 
annually for use in Nevada's silver mills 
A lesser amount of table salt, said to be 
d exceptionally fine grade, was also 
produced. 

In 1911, the Desert Crystal Company 
leased their property at Parran to Inter- 
national Salt Company. Its "modus oper- 
andi" was similar and a small camp 
sprang up. However, mining only lasted 
about two years. The Desert Crystal Com- 
pany ceased operations three years later 
in 1915. 

Leaving the Desert Crystal site, we 
drove south to investigate the Parran oper- 
ation. The night rain had been substantial 
and pools of water stood in every low area. 
En route we crossed the Hunboldt Slough 
and found it filled with running water. 

The site of Parran was partially covered 
with water and we wondered how people 
had managed to live and work under such 
adverse conditions. It would seem our 
ancestors were a "hardier breed" than 
we com fort- loving creatures of today. 
While rain is not too common in this 
region, it occurs more often than one 
might think. When we traveled this same 
route two weeks later on our way south, 
we drove through another heavy down- 
pour. It, too, continued through the night 
and we could imagine how much like a 
vast lake the Sink must have looked. 

The usual debris of occupancy will be 
seen at Parran, including a half-dozen 
building sites visible west of the railroad. 
Concrete piers of what seems to have 
been a loading ramp also remain. 

Bottle buffs have been digging heavily 
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here. No doubt a few good bottles were 
added to their collections. In the early- 
days, cans and bottles were usually just 
"tossed in a pile." During years of heavy 
runoff and cloudbursts, these rubbish 
piles were strewn about. There are prob- 
ably many bottles yet to be found. The 
problem is — where to dig, it is a big area. 

We explored both sites, not digging, 
just looking around. A salt -etched chunk 
of wood was our treasure for the day and 
was destined to become part of a dry ar- 
rangement on our coffee table. 

From Parran, we retraced our steps 
north to look for the limekiln. We knew 
it was only a short distance south of the 
salt works and had made note of a road 
leading west on our way to Parran. 

Reportedly one of the oldest kilns in 
the state, we wondered if any evidence of 
it remained. We turned west onto the dirt 
road and in less than a tenth of a mile 
were at the site. Almost intact, the kiln was 
very impressive- — its masonry a work of 
art. Not constructed in the beehive de- 
sign generally found in early-day kilns, 
the square shape (tapered at the top) 
had been formed by carefully chosen, flat 
stones held together with mud mortar. 
The interior was lined with bricks. 

Research turned up very little informa- 
tion about the history of the kiln but 
answered the questions "where did the 
lime come from," It was made from fos- 
sil shells — deposited ages ago in pre- 
historic Lake Lahontan. A short distance 
south of the kiln shallow cuts expose 
the fossil gastropods. 

Jerry has a considerable interest in 
fossils and we have assembled a small 
collection from the various deposits en- 
countered during our travels. Specimens 
from new locales are always welcomed 
so he elected to dig out a few nice ones. 
They are well-preserved, though not very 
large — averaging one-half to one inch in 
size. Not being a fossil expert, we have 
not attempted to identify the species from 
this location. 

Gastropod, meaning "stomach foot," 
is one of the main divisions of the phylum 
Mollusca. It seems best described by 
"snails and their relations," Included are 
animals without hard parts — slugs, as well 
as others with a calcareous shell consisting 
of one main structure called a valve. The 
shells can be both coiled or uncoiled. 

Originally, gastropods were marine ani- 
mals but during the Mezozoic and Zeno- 
zoic Time, large numbers of them adapted 



to life in fresh water. They became flesh 
eaters. Descendants of gastropods are with 
us today and, collectively, recent and fos- 
sil, they far outnumber all other species 
of mollusks combined, I would be very 
interested in hearing from any fossil col- 
lector who visits this area and identifies 
the species. Address your letter to me at 
Valyermo, CA 93563, 

By now the October sun was hanging 
low in the western sky and only an hour 
or so of daylight was left to us. We still 
wanted to locate the ghost town of White 
Plains. Armed with several directions, all 



conflicting, we decided to first follow a 
Bureau of Mines report stating White 
Plains was at Huxley Station on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, four miles north of 
Parran. Aided by a map we found where 
Huxley station had been. There were acres 
of bioken glass, old pilings and fences 
and what appeared to have been building 
sites. Was this White Plains? Frankly, we 
were not sure. However, it seemed a more 
logical place for a town than another re- 
ported location— three miles north and 
four miles west. 
White Plains was the result of an 1863 
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gold strike in the Hot Springs Moun- 
tains, A small community sprang up 
boasting a couple of stores, railroad sta- 
tion, telegraph office, postoffice and a 
short-lived newspaper when a five-stamp 
mill was erected to handle the ores of 
the Desert Queen Mine. 

We decided to look over the "other 
site" of White Plains so quickly drove 
north to Interstate 80, turned left and con- 
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tinued west four miles. Taking the Jessup 
off-ramp, we turned left and followed dirt 
tracks south. Stanley Paher, in his book 
on Nevada ghost towns, describes the 
location as follows, "White Plains, half 
mile south of T-80 at Jessup Exit (30 
miles NW of Fallon)." 

Our route followed the alluvial fan 
slanting toward the Carson Sink and, in 
less than three-tenths of a mile from the 
highway, the two-track road became a 
two-branch creek! Water was running 
down the tracks which had become slicker 
than ice. It was easy enough to go down 
but possibly trouble would develop try- 
ing to come back up. Even four-wheel - 
drive can encounter difficulties under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Jerry noted a high spot just prior to 
a drop in the road and, seeing standing 
water ahead, he elected to pull off and 
park. Once again we could see acres of 
broken glass reflecting the light of the 
setting sun. We decided to walk the short 
distance and look the site over. All was 
well until I reached a down-grade about 
a 100 feet from the car, I was sure I had 
stepped on ice when my feet flew out 
from under me and I made one of those 



imglamorous "prat falls" which husbands 
always seem to find so amusing. I simply 
couldn't maintain traction so returned to 
the car, while Jerry continued ahead. 

Running water and pools made any de- 
tailed exploring impossible. Jerry report- 
ed there wasn't much to see and nothing 
to photograph. Was this the site of White 
Plains? We cannot say without visiting 
the area again— next time before a rain 
storm. 

It was with a feeling of both satisfac- 
tion and frustration we headed back to 
camp. It had been a beautiful fall day and 
we had explored areas new to us. Speci- 
mens had been added to our collection 
and we had made an historical trip we felt 
Desert's readers would enjoy. 

But there was still the frustration of 
not positively locating the site of White 
Plains. 

"Oh well." Jerry commented, "isn t 
that what our hobby is all about? The 
challenge of hunting them down and 
searching them out is what makes the 
trips exciting. Right?" he questioned. 

"Right," I answered. 

We will be back again — I silently 
promised. Q 
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W e ARE tempted at times to question 
the credibility of the found-and- 
lost-again stories of lost mines and fabu- 
lous gold finds that oldtimers occasion- 
ally yarn about. How can anybody so 
knowledgeable about surviving in the 
wilds of the desert wasteland, who can 
name every wash and ravine, bird and 
beast, plant and flower in the many miles 
of an area that he might call his haunt, 
all of a sudden forget a site so com- 
pletely ? 

I have often wondered myself, but I've 
learned that it can be done. Just recently, 
accompanied by a metal detector enthusi- 
ast, I went to look for an old linecamp 
cabin where I had stayed some 30 years 
ago. It had been something of a historic 
old place. My friend was interested in 
the old trash dump. 

Would I go ? Sure, it was only some 1 5 
miles out of town. And would you be- 
lieve it? We could not find hide nor hair 
of the place. Even the stone chimney, that 



certainly would have remained if the cabin 
had been burned down, seemed to have 
been swallowed in thin air! 

So I hesitate to render judgment when 
anybody says he found a gold mine once, 
but couldn't find it again, And if a man 
says it wasn't meant to be, why, I believe 
that too, very often superstition touches 
\m such things. 

Writer Harold 0. Weight, in his article 
on Yuma gold, in the August issue of 
Desert Magazine, refers to some of the 
frustrating for-and-against paradoxes of 
such a search. And sometimes it seems that 
the more one pursues such a thing, the 
more involved it becomes. My particular 
reference to something close to what he 
writes about, and its relation to me, is very 
fleeting. But 1 found it interesting. 

My reference involves my father, for I 
was not born yet, when he and a compan- 
ion stumbled on what appeared to them 
to be a gold -hearing ledge on the desert 
north of Yuma. 
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HERE IS A 
FIRST-PERSON 
ACCOUNT FROM A 
MAN WHOSE 
FATHER FOUND 
AND LOST A LEDGE 

OF GOLD JUST 
BEFORE THE TURN 
OF THE CENTURY 



He was working for the Picacho dig- 
gings just before the turn of the century, 
when those diggings were at the peak of 
their production, which was comparable 
to some of the great diggings in Nevada. 
And in essence they were just as wild. 

He describes them is scatterings of 
shacks and tents. Men with families clus- 
tered together in their own camp areas 
for protection. He and my mother, he 
said, lived in a half tent and half dug- 
out for coolness, since he often worked 
a night shift requiring his sleeping dur- 
ing the day. 

Water was sold by the barrel for drink- 
ing or cooking, and for washing, the wo- 
menfolk gathered water from the tinajas 
on the high rocks. Groceries, which were 
limited to canned goods mostly, were at 
a premium at the company store. It was 
badly stocked to begin with, and the only 
recourse for family men was to buy their 
supplies somewhere else. Like Yuma, 10 
miles south and across the river, or Rill i to, 
six or eight miles east on the Arizona side 
of the Colorado River. 

This was something of a hardship that 
could not be suffered very often. There 
was no transportation in a direct line to 
Liny of these places, requiring the men to 
walk across the desert country. That was 
no unusual thing. The country was con- 
stantly crossed and criss-crossed by old 
"burro prospectors" whose hobnailed 
boots left their prints across most any 
old road one happened to see. 

The diggings at Picacho were discov- 
ered by an old Mexican goat herder who 
grazed his charges in the vicinity of the 
peak. And contrary to the alleged Spanish 
vociferous lust for gold, he gave his find 
to a California mining company, with the 
stipulation that they furnish his livelihood 
for all of his days. 

The story seems pitiful since the result 
was a fabulously rich operation, but the 
company a implied generously and the old 
gentleman lived a tranquil, happy life. 
His reason: he simply didn't know how 
to handle money. 

On one occasion, my father and I'ran- 
cisco Delgadillo, one of his neighbors, 
decided to go together on one of their 
supply-buying excursions to Rillito, That 
place then was a trading post type of com- 
munity serviced by the river steamer that 
plied its freighter and passenger service 
up and down the Colorado River. Cross- 
ing the stream was accomplished by the use 
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of a ferry. 

Their goods stuffed in gunny sacks, they 
recrossed the river and started on their 
way back to Picacho. The sun was begin- 
ning to drop and it would be night by the 
time they returned home. However, it was 
still afternoon as they staggered home- 
ward across the desert. Now and then 
they would rest, putting their packs down 
and letting the air cool their backs. The 
country was a maze of gullies and washes, 
blown sand making dunes on the lee side 
of ledges. 

On one such pause for a breather and 
a smoke, they rested on a rocky ledge 
which they noticed crumbled a bit as they 
sat down. 

Both men were experienced with raw 
gold. They dug it for the company every 
day and the outcropping seemed to con- 
tain a good indication of the metal. It 
parted from the crumbly rocky particles 
easily. 

They stared and grew nervous. As they 
examined the ledge, they realized that 
they might have a find on their hands. 



But lobody wrote suggestions anywhere 
0£i anything as to just what to do if you 
thought you had a find in those days. 
Professional searchers knew, but the two 
men were simple working men who got 
wages for their work. 

They placed a rock marker that would not 
be tco conspicuous to others who might 
happm by, and decided to come back for 
a good look another day. It was not far 
from Picacho, for they were about half 
way (here from Rillito. 

Needless to say, they looked, but never 
found it again. A sand dune shifted, per- 
haps, and covered it. My father did not 
dwell on it too much, however. Por he 
did not know the complications involved 
in mineral claims anyway. And old Mexi- 
can adage says: that you need a gold mine 
to operate another one. 

So it was forgotten till years later when 
he mentioned it to me, then it was for- 
gotten again until author Weight men- 
tioned hh elusive ledge in the August 
issue of Desert Magazine. 

Qtiien sake, it could be the same one. Q 
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Under /till throttle 
a dune baggy 
Hears the crest 
of a dune in 
the Hugh Osborne 
State Park 
Sand Hills. 
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TAKE A highly colorful dune buggy, 
add an eight cylinder engine, a 
mountain of sand and a blind driver and 
you have what ran mildly be termed — a 
wild ride! But even less adventuresome 
folk will admit, after shaking out the 
loose sand, dune buggy bolts and an 
occasional sand spider, that the ride was 
worth every scream of it. 

Recently a trip was taken into the 
world's largest sandbox in the Imperial 
Valley. Located 20 miles east of Brawley, 
California, the dunes stretch for 40 miles 
along the east rim of the valley. Once, the 
only way through them was on a roadway 
built of bolted planks. These were moved 
by teams of horses when the wind-blown 
sand began to cover them. The great 
humps are sometimes 90 feet high. 

Today, a modern highway skirts the 
area making it possible for dune buggy 
enthusiasts to join together. And in their 
powered, climbing and sometimes buck- 
ing machines, they make every moment 
count. After a few hard roars of an engine, 
the bugs can be seen sand hopping over 
seemingly endless humps of white empti- 
ness. Speed runs to the top of a large dune 
and then down into a gully results in 
only another dune and still another gully. 
They skirt around the side of sand can- 
yons, dive into what is termed "The Big 
Hole" and for the grand finale ease their 
way down the "Giant Slide," an almost 
vertical sand cliff. 
December. 1973 




Sand dunes take on a new look late in the afternoon. Here long shadows make 
various patterns awaiting those who come to explore their secrets. 
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Above: The rolling dunes provide thrills a-plenty for all ages. Below: If a dune bug 
isn't working properly often all it takes is a little adjustment here and there to get it 
running again. Always nearby, however, are others ready to offer assistance. 





A ride in one of the dune bugs is an 
experience not soon forgotten. Depend- 
ing on the driver, a chauffeured trip can 
mean anything from mild fright to mass 
hysteria. And if you have problems a 
good ride is said to cure everything from 
suicidal instincts to hiccups. 

Today, dune- buggies come in all sizes, 
shapes and colors. But if you're looking 
around trying to buy one you'll soon come 
to the conclusion — you just can't. Most 
of the commercial buggies seen running 
around locally are not adapted to the 
rugged life of dune hopping. 

Homemade, most are freaks in their 
own right costing upwards to $8,000. 
Others dubbed as coyotes are cheaper con- 
glomerations of three to six different 
makes of autos and a tractor or two thrown 
in to boot. Some of the bugs look as if the 
engines had been obtained from the fam- 
ily washing machine. 

Body styles vary, but most have hand- 
made, rail -type frames. Some use thin 
spoke wheels in front with oversized 
double wheels in the rear. Some with two 
or four seats, but most with single seats 
gleam in brilliant colors. 

Ranging in size and cost from converted 
Volkswagen chassis and motors to high- 
priced dragsters with fuel-injection en- 
gines, dune buggy enthusiasts can provide 
fun at almost any cost. If he wishes, a per- 
son can merely strip down an old auto 
and equip it with sand tires to achieve 
the thrills of dune-bugging. 

Longtime dune buggy enthusiast and 
top eliminator winner at Pismo Beach and 
other meets started in such a way. "I be- 
gan with a little old car which I cut down," 
Sterling said, "Then 1 built up a fueler 
which burns nitromethane at $*> a gal- 
lon." Sterling estimates its value at $6,000 
to $7,000. 

Although recently in the limelight, dune 
riding has a history as far back as Stanley 
Steamers, included in the early bugs are 
such oldtimers as the glamorous Model 
T's and Model A's. But probably the most 
well-known was the buggy devised during 
prohibition days. This was used at the 
time to smuggle juice across the border. 

Talk nowadays is not on the pirating 
days of old but on the thrills and joys 
of dune bugging in general. And there- 
is nothing better to some than to gather 
up their families and head out for a sand 
mountain adventure. Although there are 
many individual families -who do this on 
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their own, there are far nivic who band 
together in organizations. 

With these organizations come respon- 
sibilities, goals and projects in which each 
member can take an active part. Members 
have devised rules and regulations, safety 
standards and an unwritten code of look- 
ing after one another. In all they are a 
happy bunch of people who have discov- 
ered what nature had to offer and are 
making well use of their time. 

The largest and most well known group 
of enthusiasts is the Imperial Valley Dune 
Buggy Association. For not only is it the 
host club when dune buggy groups have 
meets in the area, but is active in other 
projects. Recently the U. S. Navy invited 
some 'SO foreign military officers to its 
anti-submarine warfare course at the San 
Diego Naval Station. The Navy asked the 
dune buggy group to help. As a result, 
while in the Imperial Valley area, the 
officers were guests of the Dune Buggy 
Association and were given rides on the 
dunes. 

Another proj eel of the dune group was 
"C Operation Clean Sweep," a drive to clean 
up the sand dunes. Said to be the largest 
campaign of its type in the U. S. history, 
members of the club organized an event 
in which 700 people participated. These 
people came in about 300 vehicles and 
belonged to 33 four-wheel-drive and four 
dune buggy clubs. According to Dave 
Pierson, Imperial County Director of Pub- 
lic Works, and jerry Isbell, maintenance 
superintendent, 20 truckloads of trash 
were hauled away from the area. 

As the project was underway a plane 
from the Bureau of Land Management 
flew over the area to take pictures. These 
pictures were edited into a film in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and is now being shown in 
schools and various organizations. The 
film's purpose is to drive home the fact 
it is possible to keep the desert clean. 

In addition to clean-up drives, the 
group aids in training of handicapped 
persons through payment of dues and 
fund raising projects. Members are also 
available to civil defense officials and the 
sheriff's office for search, rescue and other 
chores. 

Since the very beginning, the sand hills 
have been the natural home for the dune 
buggy enthusiasts, Iiut the dunes are not 
theirs alone for the buggys share their 
hills with many others who also enjoy 
the unusual offerings. □ 
December, 1973 




Above; the serenity of the dunes provide a restful spot for those not attuned to the 
hustle and bustle of buggy riding. Below: Often the dune bug will fly high as it 
reaches top of sand hill. The home-made bugs are built to take the extra heavy wear. 
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IT'S HARD to believe that thousands of 
tourists most go through Yuma every 
year without stopping Long enough to look 
beneath the facade of commonplace. 

At first glance, it's hard to see anything 
more than the ordinary. Yuma is just a 
small town made possible by the magic of 
irrigation. It's basically a farming com- 
munity. 

Those thousands of people, who race 
through here every year, would perhaps 
be astounded if their car broke down and 
they were forced to stay here long enough 
to look around. 

The first surprise would come within a 
couple of blocks of the highway that 
whisks through the middle of town, 
bordered by a string of hotels, service 
stations and tourist-type restaurants. 

I say surprise because to the first-time 
visitor, Yuma and the land that surrounds 
it, is desert. They think only in terms of 
desert. For 100 or more miles before 
reaching Yuma, they saw little but sand, 
thirsty mesquite, and hungry creosote 
bushes. That's all. 

Then, suddenly — two blocks away from 
the highway in downtown Yuma— they 
are confronted by the surprising sight of 
men, women, and children fishing. If it 
should happen to be sometime around 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the visitor 
will see scores of housewives, with fishins 



rod in hand, trying to catch an evening 
mea. . 

Fishing, however, is not the only sur- 
prise, the newcomer might experience. 
Aside from being a remarkable land of 
contest, there seems to be no'end of at- 
tractions. 

If the visitor is fortunate, the damage 
to his automobile might be severe enough 
to keep him in town for several days. It's 
worth it. 

Yuma came to life during the tumul- 
tuous days when an army of fortune hunt- 
ers scoured the west for gold. That prec- 
ious metal was discovered in two or three 
areas around Yuma. 

When the gold was gone, Yuma may 
have died but for its qualities which at- 
tracted scores of adventurers and — you 
might call them dreamers. What a life 
those early settlers must have lived; most 
were occupied with either battling the 
raging Colorado River, or trying to turn 
a scorching desert into tillable ground. 

Ev;ry day must have been a battle; 
and (.-very week must have been a war. 
Remember, there were no dams along the 
Colorado River then, nor was there water 
available for irrigation. 

But if Yuma was sired by frustration 
and anger, its mother must have been pa- 
tience and peace. Evidence of the former 
is no longer visible. On the surface it's 
a quiet, farming community that seems 
hardly worth a second look. 

Bu;: let's look beneath the surface — 
let's take a long, second look. 

Yuma is a part of what is loosely called 
the Colorado Desert. This takes in South- 
eastern California, the southern reaches of 
the Colorado River and Southwestern Ari- 
zona, It is typically desert, ranging from 
rolling sand dunes to the west of Yuma to 
rolling mountains to the east. 

If you are one of the growing number 
of people who think the desert is beauti- 
ful, you'll especially like this area which, 
for the purpose of this article, takes in 
about a 50-mile circle around Yuma. 

To describe this area as it should be 
done is a tough assignment. A book, many- 
times the size of this article, would still 
fail to do it justice. 

Io talking about the area around Yuma 
you must include the Colorado River, a 
sportsman's paradise; the Castle Dome 
Mountains, which virtually have been the 
breeding grounds for legends; and one 
cannot overlook the rolling, mysterious 
the California side of the river. 
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Nor, can we forget the people. They're 
friendly; they're generous; and they are 
eager to explain to any newcomer why 
they have picked this one little section 
of the world to live and call home. 

I can't help but remember the first 
time I was in Yuma. I was sharing those 
feelings that now possess the thousands 
of tourists we were discussing earlier, I 
simply couldn't see much. 

Perhaps it showed on my face. Perhaps 
I had that look, "My God, What have 
You done to this part of the world." 

S was sitting in a restaurant gazing out 
the window, barely conscious of what I 
was looking at. I did notice that the streets 
were terribly deserted. It was during the 
middle of the afternoon— and, frankly, 
there's wasn't a heck of a lot going on that 
was really worth much looking. 

It was at this moment that a voice came 
knocking at my dim consciousness. "Looks 
kind of dull," the voice drawled. "But it 
ain't." 

I turned and looked at the speaker. He 
was the kind of guy Zane Grey used to 
joy in describing. A bundle of grey hair, 
slightly unkepr, topped a weather-beaten 
and wrinkled face. The smile that turned 
up the corner of his mouth looked per- 
manent; and so did the somewhat mis- 
chievous sparkle that seemed to jump 
from his eyes. 

"It's resting Lime," he suggested. "The 
local folks are resting up, waiting out 
the sun." 

"I can't say as I blame them," I said. 



It might have been the way I said it; it 
could have been simply because the old 
man didn't want a stranger to think ill 
of his town ; but before T really knew what 
was happening I was on my way to the 
river in one of the oldest pickup trucks 
I had ever been in. 

From the ttuck s I climbed into one of 
the most modern boats then available — 
and went fishing. 

I mention this incident briefly, simply 
to illustrate the generosity and friendliness 
of the people who live in Yuma. This was 
not a peculiar event. It happens frequently. 

Several years later, a similar incident 
led my wife and I to the best Mexican 
food I have ever enjoyed. And, when talk- 
ing about Yuma, it's difficult not to men- 
tion Critens. Not the new one along the 
highway where tourists stop, but the old 
one local residents call "Hernando's Hide- 
away." 

You can find it listed in the phone book. 

Perhaps the singularly most visited at- 
traction in Yuma is the Yuma Territorial 
Prison. It sets on the side of a hill over- 
looking Old Yuma. 

This is where the hardened outlaws of 
the late 1800s and early 1900s spent much 
of their life. Men like John Wesley Har- 
din were tamed by this "hell hole" of the 
Southwest. 

The prison is a museum now. It's open 
to the public. There is a museum of west- 
ern artifacts and other exhibitions de- 
picting the early days of Yuma. A tour of 
the inside of the prison makes it easy to 
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when you return this year come back and stay with us 
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understand why men preferred to die 
rather than go to Yuma Prison. 

But let's get out of Yuma; let's look at 
a part of that 50-mile circle around the 
town. 

First, forget about trailer parks. It's 
hard to think of this 50-mile circle as 
anything but one large trailer park. You 
can park darn near anywhere— and every- 
body does. 

Sounds like a big mess; but it seems 
that the people who come to the Yuma 
area must catch a little bit of the char- 
acter that represents Yuma. These open 
campgrounds are as clean as a pin; the 
people are friendly and every tree seems 
to be made for a camper or trailer. 

The open ramping is found mostly in 
Arizona. You can camp just about any- 
where along the river, or anywhere on the 
open desert east of the river. 

So when going to Yuma, don't worry 
about a place to park. Of course, there 
are also a score of campgrounds if you 
prefer the comforts they offer. 

The Colorado River has long been a 
sportsman's paradise; it's a fisherman's 
haven — right smack in the middle of the 
desert. Along this great river, you might 
catch bass, catfish, crappie, or bluegill. 

There are also tilapia — thousands and 
thousands of them. Remember when I 
mentioned people fishing in the middle 
of Yuma. There were primarily after tila- 
pia. Generally, a half-hour of fishing in 
any of the canals that flow through the 
heart of Yuma will produce all the tilapia 
a family can eat for supper. 

Tilapia is an import. It was brought to 
this area from Africa several years ago. It's 
a lot like our own panfish — but they multi- 
ply much faster. They multiply so fast 
that they put rabbits to shame, 

A biologist from the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game told me that when 
they were first experimenting with Tilapia, 
seven pairs produced 30,000 offspring in 
seven months. 

This rate of reproduction scared the 
dickens out of everybody and for a long 
time, they would stock nothing but males. 
Then, to everyone's surprise, they learned 
that the fish quickly die off when the wa- 
ter temperature drops below 55 degrees. 

The Lower Colorado River — with its 
tributaries became a natural. All the water 
in this area drops below 55 degrees — ex- 
cept portions of Salt Canal. 

So the fish survive during the winter in 




Close-up of tttapia reveals its similarity to American panfish. The African import has 
become a popular addition to Southwest fishing. 



Salt Canal, then spread throughout all 
the water around Yuma in the spring. This 
change in the various water temperatures 
creates a natural control. 

And, along about: September or October 
it's virtually impossible not to catch a 
whole bucketful of the critters. You don't 
even have to try very hard. 

North of Yuma, off Highway 95— it's 
well marked — there are several dams that 
back up the river into lakes. These have 
become popular recreation areas. 

Space does not permit a complete de- 
scription of all these areas; but briefly the 
more popular ones can be described. 

first, let s talk about the Imperial Dam 
area. It's just a little bit short of fantas- 
tic. And so is the fishing. In recent years, 
the government has done a lot of work in 
this area. Just below the dam, the river 
becomes channeled, but backs up to form 
several narrow impoundments; the perfect 
home for bass and catfish. Camping is 
open and free around most of these im- 
poundments. There are also a couple of 
pay campgrounds in the area with all the 
hookups. 

Here, too, the American Canal which 
flows across Southeastern California has 
its beginning. The canal is also filled 
with fish. 

On the California side, a short distance 
above the dam, a huge holding reservoir 
has been built by the government. Its pri- 
mary function is to hold water to be used 
at the peak of irrigation demands. But it 
has also created a large lake and the re- 
creation that accompanies lakes. 

Again, there are available — and free — 
camping areas all around this lake. It's 
December, 197i 



good for water skiing, fishing, and just 
plain lazy relaxation. 

Imperial Dam backs up Lake Martinez, 
a few miles farther to the north' — this 
lake is noted for its fishing, Turn off s 
from Highway 95 to any of these areas are 
well marked. It should be mentioned that 
this whole area around Martinez Lake is 
within the Imperial Wildlife Refuge. 

If you are a wildlife enthusiast, par- 
ticularly a bird watcher, this area can keep 
you busy for days. There are, scores of 
egrets and cranes; loons and terns and 
hundreds of ducks in season. 

To the east of Yuma stands the Castle 
Dome Mountains. There are several local 
lost treasure- type stories involving this 
somewhat forelorn, but majestic-appear- 
ing range of mountains, 

A few hours out of a schedule can be 
well spent touring the base of this range, 
or perhaps even taking short walks into 
one of the many canyons. 

And we mustn't forget the rolling sand 
dunes in California, a few miles west of 
Yuma. The human animal once avoided 
these huge piles of sand almost with a 
passion. But no more — the outdoor rec- 
reational vehicle, especially the dune 
buggy, has brought man into the sand. 
These dunes are sometimes more crowded 
than any Southern California Freeway. 

People in Yuma are proud of their part 
of the country. They boast freely — and 
with good reason. They enjoy strangers 
and delight in telling newcomers about 
the joys to be found in their little world. 

A smile here is worth more than money. 
It's sort of like a passport into a world 
never seen by the tourist. □ 
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1973 

Century House Museum, a branch of 
Arizona Historical Society, 240 Madison 
A^e. Open 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Tues.-Sat. 

Yuma Art Center Galleries, 244 Main St. 
Open 10 a.m. -4 p.m. Tues.-Sat. 
December 1 

17th Annual All-Breed Dog Show and 
Ot.ediance Trial. 9 a.m. -7 p. m.,' Fair- 
grounds. 
December 4 

Yima Symphony Concert, 8 p.m., Snider 

Auditorium. 

December 8 

13th Annual Barbershop Show "Memo- 
rieis, Barbershop Style," 8 p.m., Snider 
Auditorium. 
Docember 16 

"Magnificat" by Vivaldi, performed by 
Yuma Community Chorus. 

1974 

January 3 

Greyhound Races, Wed. thru Sunday 
nlijhts. Greyhound Park. 
January 17-19 

Yuma Open Invitational Golf Tourna- 
ment, sponsored by Caballeros de Yuma, 

In.:. 

January 18-20 

Quechan Indian Pow Wow and Parade. 
Fort Yuma. 
Jsnuary 29 

Yuma Symphony Concert, 8 p.m., Snider 

Auditorium. 

February 9-10 

Silver Spur Rodeo and Parade. Parade on 
February 9. Rodeo Grounds, 
February 16-17 

C-B Radio Association Jamboree, Falr- 

graunds. 

February 22-24 

Yuma Kiwanis Gun Show. Fairgrounds, 
March 1-3 

24th Annual Square Dance Festival. 
March 4-10 

Military Appreciation Days sponsored by 
Military Affairs Committee of the Yuma 
County Chamber of Commerce. 
March 8- April 3 

San Diego Padres Spring Training, 1 
p.Ti., Desert Sun Stadium. 
April 10-14 

Yuma County Fair, Fairgrounds. 
July 6 

Stii Annual World Championship Inner 
Tube Race and Float-Down Parade, 
sponsored by the Yuma County Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Opposite page: 
The corridor of Arches, 
San Fernando Mission 
before the earthquake. 
Right: Bell tower 
from courtyard after 



by Pat Holmes 

EARTHQUAKES. CALIFORNIA has had 
many of them sonic more destruc- 
tive than others. But the effects of the 
one that hopped, skipped and jumped 
over the land February 9, 1971 will l&Bg 
he felt. People died. Homes, hospitals 
and businesses were destroyed. 

Among the heavily damaged structures 
in the San Fernando area, was a bit of 
historic old California — the Mission of 
San Fernando Rey de Fspana. 

Most of the buildings at the Mission 
rode out the earthquake fairly well, but 
many of the items and furniture on 
display were tossed about and broken. 
However, the two oldest buildings took 
the brunt of the rolling, heaving motion. 
In the Convento, which was built in 
1882, the chimney of the huge kitchen 
fireplace collapsed inside the building. 
And the 180(i church — one wall bowed 
outward while large chunks of adobe 
and plaster were torn from the walls 
both inside and out and some of the re- 
stored Indian artwork decorating the 
plaster was destroyed. 

Both the Convento and the church 
were closed to the public, although the 
Mission itself remained open. Now, after 
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repairs were made, the Convento was 
open to the public once more in May, 
1973. 

Although finally torn down, the future 
of the church remains a question mark as 
the amount of the repair work is yet to be 
determined and could run into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Hopefully, it will 
be restored and preserved for future gen- 
erations. 

The San Fernando Mission, founded in 
1 797, has survived other earthquakes and 
other owners. At one time or another, the 
Mission has played host to the military 
Alvarado, Casto. Pico. Micheltorena, and 
the American, Fremont, It was also used 
as a stage stop, a stables, and a hog ranch. 

From its beginning, the Mission— the 
1 7th link in the chain of missions that 
stretched 500 miles along the El Clam i no 
Real — flourished. Within two months of 
the dedication on September 8, 1797, by 
Padre Lasuen, there were 43 neophytes; 
by 1811. a thousand. There were grain 
farms, cattle ranchos, orchards, and vine- 
yards; a tannery, olive press, soap, and 
candle works. Its goods were sold to other 
missions, presidios, and trading ships. 
And the Mission became a popular stop- 



ping place for travelers. 

Although the first buildings were con- 
structed of poles with branches inter- 
wover. then plastered with mud, and the 
roofs thatched with rushes, the later ones 
were made of adobe roofed with tile. But 
iron v/as so scarce that the roof timbers 
were usually lashed together with rawhide 
thong>, though hinges, locks, etc, were 
forged out of the iron that came from 
Mexicu. The church, quarters, shops, and 
homes for the guards and Indian families 
were built around a quadrangle. 

San Fernando outgrew its first two 
churches and a third was finished in 1806. 
It was this restored church that was dam- 
aged in the 1971 earthquake. From in- 
side the church, the massive walls appear 
to lean outward due to the wall bein^ 
five fed thick at the bottom and taper inn 
at the top to three feet. 

The Convento, a two story building 243 
feet long, with walls four feet thick, is 
the latgest original building at the Mis- 
sion. A corridor of 21 Roman arches is 
along one side — the one facing Mis- 
sion Blvd. Through the double doors of 
the La Sala, or the reception room, where 
beautiful primitive Indian artwork (re- 
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stored) decorates the walls, the Fathers 
grated many a traveler. In the kitchen, 
meat was roasted or smoked in the huge 
fireplace in the fall for the coming months 
ahead and stored in a room upstairs. The 
large vat in the wine celler is where the 
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One of the statues on display in the Convento, 

Indians, washing their bare feet first in were then are the Padres room, library, 
a little pool of water beside the vat, press- and dining room, The rest of the rooms 
ed grapes. Other rooms furnished as they are used as a museum displaying 17th 

Century hand-airved, gold-leafed altars, 
old vestments, and an organ among the 
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many exhibits. 

At the far end of the Convento is the 
Hospice, Since inns were few and far be- 
tween along the King's Highway, a travel- 
er could find here a bed, dinner, or a cup 
of wine and exchange the latest news with 
the Fathers. One of the restored rooms is 
the Governor's room which was used by 
important visitors. 

Life as it was like more than 150 years 
ago is seen in the restored Captain of the 
Guard's house and shops — blacksmith, 
carpentry, saddlery, pottery, and weaving. 

Exhibits in the museum building tell 
the history of the Mission; there are re- 
ligious relics, Indian baskets, pottery, and 
a Spanish pitcher from a trading ship. 
And about the water system — an ingen- 
ious one, tec! It consisted of a series of 
dams connected by an aqueduct and then 
by open ditches to the orchards and vine- 
yards. 

Desert Magazine 




The petal-shaped fountain in the courtyard with the church in the background, 
pictured be/ore the earthquake. Mission San Fernando, California. 

Serenity is the word for the gardens, worked to save the buildings and restore 
Pink azaleas, roses, lillies, and poinsettias 
bloom in the year-round garden. Many 
varieties of cacti and banana, palm, and 
olive trees surrounded a petal-shaped 
fountain, a replica of one in Cordova. 
Spain. In the West Garden, a quiet pool, 
a tree-shaded path, and a ribbon of water 
cascading over a small waterfall makes it 
hard to believe that the Mission San Fer- 
nando was not always this way. 

For in the 1820s a turbulent era began. 
Mexico declared independence from 
Spain, New settlers swarming into Cali- 
fornia wanted land, and some people be- 
lieved that the Mission's wealth and land 
belonged to the new republic. The Indians 
grew restive and rebelled at several of the 
missions. In 1834, The Decree of Secular- 
ization removed the missions from con- 
trol of the Catholic church. 

At San Fernando, new overseers were 
installed to manage the grain farms, cattle 
ranches, orchards, and vineyards. Land 
was sold or rented. Cattle were slaugh- 
tered. The Indians drifted back to the 
wilderness or went to work in towns or 
ranches. Buildings were left to deteriorate 
and were ransacked of tile and lumber. 
Finally, the Mission was sold in 1846, 
and sold several more times before it was 
restored to the Catholic church. 

Through the years many people have 
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the Mission. They still are. Although the 
vast ranchos, orchards, and vineyards that 
once surrounded it are gone, the Mission 
San Fernando still remains. But will it sur- 
vive other earthquakes? Only time can 
tell. 

The San Fernando Mission is at 15151 
Mission Blvd., about a mile west of the 
City of San Fernando and is between 
the San Diego and Golden State Freeways. 
(It can be reached by either.) There is 
a 50 cent donation for adults and for chil- 
dren 7 to 15 it is 15 cents. The Mission is 
open daily from 9 to 5 and the tour is 
self-guided with a map keyed to numbered 
explanations. 
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UNSUNG 

HEROES 

OF 

ESMERALDA 
By 

Hencbelle and 
Genzvieve Hanson 



With tape recorder in hand, Her- 
schelle and Genevieve Hanson talked 
with many "old-timers" of Fish Lake 
Valley, Nevada and its immediate en- 
virons. They garnered a variety of facts 
and tales about the region they have 
called home for 20 years, 

In Umiifig Heroes they relate a brief 
histo-y of this beautiful valley and its 
early settlers. Done in a "folksy-style" 
of narration, it is beautifully illustrated 
with pen and ink sketches by Ruth 
Johmon — the Hanson's daughter. 

Ycu will meet "Bad Man Asa 
Wildss" and "Papa Dyer — whose 300 
pounds were all muscle, no blubber." 
Chapter titles such as "Gangrene Any- 
one?" and "Chicken Hawk Mulligan" 
will be certain to arouse your interest, 

Unsung Heroes is a family project- 
published, edited and bound by the 
Hanson family. It is natural that a first 
effort such as this contains a number 
of typographical errors. They can be 
easily overlooked by those who wish 
to add a book on Fish Lake Valley to 
their history shelf. MFS. 

Hardcover, illustrated, 53 pages. 
$4.95. 

Order from: Herschelle Hanson, 
Fish Lake Valley 
Via Tonopah, Nevada 
California residents please add sales tax. 




FISH! FISH! FISH! 

TROUT, BASS AND CATFISH 
Get you r share at Hall's Crossing 



WALLS'S CROSSING MARINA OFFERS: Gas and oil, live onil and lures, fishing gear, boat repair 
facilities, cold beer, ICE, groceries, slips and buoys for rent. Overnight accommodations that 
sleep two to eight persons. Write or call for reservations. At the general store: fresh milk, eggs, 
butter, frozen meat, cold cuts and canned items for camping or picnicking, Take a boot trip to 
Rainbow Bridge in one day. 2, 3 and 4-day tours to various parrs of the lake, camping and 
sleeping under the stars. Ferry service for travelers* with light vehicles. All types of pleasure 
craft for rent, from 14 -ft. to houseboats. Airstrip is 4000 feet with tiedown facilities available, 

HALL'S CROSSING MARINA 



Write Lake Powell Ferry Service, Bland ing Utah or call Moab Mobile Operator, ask for Unit 56 
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ADVENTURE ALONG 



by 
Jack 
Pepper 



Adjacent to the Colorado River 
there are several thousand acres of 
mountains and deserts which are a chal- 
lenge to explorers who want greater 
freedom and adventure than can be found 
in the more popular recreational areas 
of Southern California. 

This area of adventure extends along 
the Colorado River on the south from 
Yuma, north to the Imperial Dam and 
the Picacho State Recreation Area and 
west to the Sand Hills in Imperial Coun- 
ty. 

It offers year-round fishing, boating 
and water skiing on the Colorado River, 
which also forms the Imperial National 
Wildlife Refuge. From excellent vantage 
points, photographers can "shoot" many 
varieties of native and migratory birds 
which have found sanctuary in the refuge. 

The vast expanse of mostly public lands 
also contains some of the best rockhound- 
ing in California, ghost towns, abandoned 
mines, prehistoric Indian trails and petro- 
glyphs, excellent "hunting" areas for 
metal detectors among the hundreds of 
military sites used by Patton's troops dur- 
ing World War II, designated sand dunes 
for dune buggy and motorcycle racing, and 
miles of scenic washes containing a variety 
of wild flowers, native plants and desert 
animals. 

Somewhere within the area are several 
"lost" mines such as the Lost Sullivan. 
Lost Dutchman and the hidden Yioihi 
Gold which was featured in the August, 




1973 Desert in an article by Harold 
Weight, noted Western historian. 

(A word of caution and advice. Al- 
though this vast expanse is mostly public 
lands administered by the Federal Bureau 
of Land Management, there are certain 
privately owned sections and some of the 
"abandoned"mines are again being work- 
ed. Do NOT trespass on posted property 
and do NOT destroy or litter. Also, rac- 
ing of off-road vehicles is restricted to 
the Sand Hills at Hugh Osborne State 
Park.) 

Although within a day's drive of San 
Diego and Los Angeles, this eastern sec- 
tion of Imperial County has many miles 
of good gravel roads easily negotiated by 
passenger car and leading to isolated sites 
where you can park your camper, travel 



trailer or pitch a tent and enjoy the soli- 
tude of the desert. Even more isolated 
areas and avenues of exploration can be 
found by explorers and rockhounds who 
have four-wheel -drive vehicles. 

And for those who want more "civil- 
ized" facilities than a "dry camp," there- 
are public and private campgrounds 
around Yuma; the Imperial Dam Recrea- 
tion Area; Picacho State Recreation Area; 
and Gold Rock Trading Post, headquar- 
ters for rockhounds and inland explorers. 

I spent two weeks gatherial material for 
this article, moving my base camp every 
two days to both "dry" and "civilized" 
camp sites. Although on the go from sun- 
rise to sunset, I was able to cover only the 
more apparent and recognized areas. I 
know that in the many hidden washes and 
Desert Magazine 
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along the rugged mountains there are mys- 
teries few white men have seen. But even 
on a weekend, you will find it a reward- 
ing adventure. 

There are four general sections for set- 
ting up your base headquarters, depend- 
ing upon whether your primary interest 
is fishing and water sports, rotkhounding, 
exploring old mines, metal detecting, or 
racing over sand dunes. 

IMPERIAL SAND HILLS SOUTH 
For those who dig bune buggy and mo- 
torcycle testing, the Sand Hills around the 
Hugh Osborne State Park on California 
State 78, west of Brawley, have been set 
aside for such activities. (Racing of off- 
road vehicles in other parts of Imperial 
County is strictly prohibited and violators 
are subject to arrest.) 
December, 797. 




Opposite Page: Old sluice box 
found in one of the washes along the 
Colorado River. These washes can 
only be explored by 4WD. 
Left: View from one of the hills 
showing Blazer and vast area where 
jasper and chalcedony and palm root 
are found in washes. Above: author 
uses detector to check old miner's 
cabin. Found three old corns. 

IMPERIAL DAM AND PHIL SWING 
STATE PARK 

For those families whose main interests 
arc fishing and relaxation, the Imperial 
Dam Recreation Area offers the right lure. 
There are several camping areas which 
can accommodate even large travel trail- 
ers. You can either lish . in the Colorado 
or in the lagoons formed by the Imperial 
Dam, which is part of the All -American 
Canal System. However, this is primarily 
a fishing area and back-country exploring 
is limited. 

It is located approximately 20 miles 
northeast of Winterhaven (a small com- 
munity on the California side of the Colo- 
rado River from Yuma, Arizona) and 
can be reached over paved California 
State Route 2-i from Winterhaven. 



PICACHO STATE RECREATION 
AREA 

If you want to combine fishing and 
boating on the Colorado River and, as 
an acded attraction, look for rocks and 
photograph the birds in the Imperial Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, then head for the 
Picacho State Recreation Area. 

To reach this state park take the same 
State Route 24 which leads to Imperial 
Dam. However, six miles from Winter- 
have, instead of turning right on Ross 
Road, continue north and cross the All - 
American Canal. 

From here it is 18 miles over a graded 
dirt road. Due to the curves and some 
steep grades, passenger cars should pull 
only small travel trailers. I had no trouble 
with my 18-foot trailer, but would not 
recommend the road for trailers over 20- 
feet or heavy mobile units with low 
clearance. 

(When I was at the Imperial Dam area 
I noted that the Picacho Recreation Area 
was only 1 5 miles upstream. Since I had 
a four-wheel-drive, I asked the ranger 
if I could travel the 15 miles up the 
river instead of going back to Winter- 
haven. 'You probably could make it," 




be answered, "if you allowed yourself 
two days and traded your Blazer in for 
a burro.") 

There are 50 campsites at the main 
campground at Picacho, each with a table 
and fire ring. The sites are not crowded 
against each other, and shades comes from 
giant trees and boulders. There is drink- 
ing water and a building with rest rooms 
and showers. More primitive camping 
areas are available in the 5,330-acre recre- 
ation area when the main campground is 
filied. 

There is a public boat marina and 
launching area (not recommended for 
heavy outboards or inboards) as well as 
a concessionaire-operated store where 
packaged and canned groceries, gas, boat- 
ing and fishing supplies are available. The 
store is open seven days a week during 
daylight hours the year-round. Small boats, 
both with and without motors, can be 
rented at a nominal fee. Best fishing is 
for black bass, channel catfish, crappie 
and bluegill. 

For additional information write to, and 
enclose a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope: Picacho State Recreation Area, P. O, 
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Box 1207, Winterhaven, California 
92283. There is no telephone. 

Temperatures at Picacho range from a 
wintertime low of 20 degrees to a summer- 
time high of 120 degrees. Best time for 
ramping is between mid-October and the 
end of April, although, especially during 
weekends, during this period the main 
camp may fill early, If you plan to camp 
along the river away from the main camp- 
grounds from April into mid-summer, 
bring plenty of repellent as mosquitos 
are a problem. 

When checking into the ranger station, 
[ irk up the Free brochure which contains 
a map and information, including the 
history, geology, types of birds and ani- 
mals and accessible roads. In exploring 
the area, either by passenger car or 4WD, 
leave your trailer at the camp as the roads 
are narrow and winding. 

The park is named after Picacho Peak, 
a plug-dome volcanic outcropping, which 
has the appearance of an obelisk and is 
seen on the left of the road a few miles 
before entering the park. Although only 
2,000 feet, is has been a landmark for 
centuries. It was first seen by white men 
when the Sapnish penetrated the area in 
n40. both by land and water. 

Thousands of years before Hernando 
de Alarcon came up the Colorado River 
from the Sea of Cortex and Melchior Dial- 
traveled overland to meet Alarcon, this 
entire area of imperial County was the 
home of prehistoric Indians. 

When the Spanish arrived they found 
the Kwichyana (Quechen) Indians who 
crossed the fiver on log rafts and raised 
maize (corn), beans, squash and gourds 
to augment their fish diet. Trails of the 
Indians and potsherds can be found 
throughout the area— but only by leaving 
your vehicle and hiking through the back 
country. 

Historians note that when the Spanish 
first arrived the Indians were generally 
outgoing, friendly, enthusiastic, capable of 
great feats of endurance and "stubborn 
under provocation." That "provocation" 
came on July 17, 1781, when the natives 
revolted and destroyed the Mission La 
Purisima Concepcion, near the present 
city of Yuma, killing all the Spaniards, 
including Father Francisco Garces, a com- 
passionate priest whose warnings the In- 
dians would revolt were ignored by the 
Spanish military. 

Gold was first discovered along the 




Mill 
as 

described 
in 

article, 

Colorado River in 1862, however, major 
activity did not begin until 1880 and in 
1890 a large stamp mill was built above 
the river. Mining gradually gained mo- 
mentum and by 1904, when production 
was at its peak, there were 700 men em- 
ployed at the mine and mill and Picacho 
had a population of 2,500 men and wo- 
men. An estimated $14,000,000 in gold 
was taken from the mines and shipped by 
boat down the Colorado. Today, the main 
sections of Picacho are under water. 

However, the 20-ton mill built at the 
Diablo shaft in 1908 still stands. To visit 
the giant mill go back on the main gravel 
road toward Winterhaven. Several miles 
from camp, after going through a can- 
yon, you will see a white fence around a 
grave on the right. The mili cannot be 
seen from the grave. 

Hike past the grave and climb down a 
steep bank to the wash and then up the 
opposite bank and up a small sand hill 
where you will see the mill. Be sure and 
take a canteen of water —and your camera, 
as this is one of the best preserved and 
largest mills in California. Again, admire, 
but do not destroy ! 

To photograph wild fowl and see the 
Colorado in a pristine state, take the gravel 
road north from the main campgrounds 
at Picacho State Park. Although safe and 
okay for passenger cars, go slowly and 
watch for vehicles around the curves. 

The road goes through -washes (not 
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sandy) and along the side of hills where 
there are spectacular views of the wild life 
refuge and the river. Parking areas en- 
able photographers to "shoot" waterfowl, 
including ducks and geese, blue heron, 
snowy egrets, ibis, cormorants and many 
others. The Yuma flipper Rail is found 
only in these marshes. 

Land birds in the area covered by this 
article include cliff swallows, sparrows, 
towhees, cactus wrens, roadrunners, white 
winged doves, Gambe! quail, owls, buz- 
zards and red-tailed hawks to name only 
a few. 

While exploring on foot you might 
see wild burro, desert bighorn sheep, coy- 
ate, bobcat, racoon, striped skunk, south- 
em mule deer and dozens of other smaller 
animals such as the antelope ground squir- 
rel, pack rat, round tailed ground aquirrel, 
rabbit and a myriad of small lizards. 

For passenger cars and heavy campers, 
the road along the river ends at the turn- 
off at Gavilan Wash. However, explorers 
with 4WD vehicles and veteran desert 
drivers with light campers having posi- 
tive traction can turn and continue on 
through sandy Gavilan Wash to Indian 
Pass. 

Indian Pass is a steep grade which tops 
onto a flat plateau and where are located 
the Indian "scratched rocks" which even 
today are a mystery. 

The Indian rocks and the plateau, which 
affords miles of good level camping spots 



and is an excellent jasper -collecting area, 
is easily reached by passenger car from 
the Gold Rock Trading Post and the 
paved road as shown on the map. It is 
about eight miles from the paved road 
to the top of Indian Pass. 

As stated before, unless you have a 
four-wheel-drive or positive traction and 
are I\ r OT pulling a trailer so you can 
go through Gavilan Wash, to get to Gold 
Rock and some of the best rockhounding 
areas in Southern California, from Picacho 
State Park return to Winterhaven. 

Take Interstate 8 west for about 1 1 
miles and take the Ogilby Road offramp 
north for about four miles to the railroad 
crossing. 

Cross the railroad and continue on the 
paved road for another four miles where 
you will see a small directional sign point- 
ing to Gold Rock Trading Post. On the 
right can be seen the ruins of Tumco 
Mine. 

for those families who want to spend 
all of their time rockhounding, visiting 
old mines and metal detecting, you can 
reach the Gold Rock area .by taking Cali- 
fornia State Route 78 from Brawiey 
through the Sand Hills and Glamis. 
HI even miles from Glamis turn south on 
the paved road. Gold Rock is about L6 
miles south from the turnoff. The wide 
gravel road which leads to the top of 
Indian Pass is about 11 miles from the 
turnoff and five miles north of Gold Rock. 

For those coming from the San Diego 
and F.I Centro area, take Interstate 8 east 
to the Ogilby Road offramp. 

GOLD ROCK TRADING POST 

The last four days of my two-week ex- 
ploration of the eastern part of Imperial 
County were spent in and around the 
Gold Rock Trading Post. Rock hounds 



from throughout the western states who 
rendezvous here, either as clubs or indi- 
viduals, call it "The Ranch" or just 
"Gold Rock." 

Gold Rock is owned and operated by 
Bob and Margrcte "Scotty" Walker. There 
is a large camping area with overnight 
hookups for travel trailers and mobile 
units. Electricity and water are available 
for a nominal fee. 

M;ny rock hounds (rom as far away as 
the east coast have permanent mobile 
homes at Gold Rock where they spend 
their winters. Several have built sheds for 
lapidary equipment, spending relaxing 
hours polishing the semi-precious stones 
they have collected throughout Southern 
California ami nearby Arizona. 

One of the best collections of antiques, 
semi-precious specimens, bolo ties, pen- 
dants and other jewelry, minerals, native 
rocks Indian artifacts and mining relics 
are on display and for sale at the Gold 
Rock Trading Post. 

It is a veritable treasure trove where you 
can browse without being pressured into 
buying, and where Bob and Scotty are 
always ready to answer questions and di- 
rect JOB to the best rockhounding areas. 
WheEher you spend five minutes or an 
hour in the Trading Post, you will leave 
knowing your life has been enriched just 
by mseting and talking to this unusual 
couple who have found love and serenity 
in helping others understand the desert. 

I first visited Gold Rock 10 years ago 
where I met Bob's parents, Carl and 
"Mom" Walker, who kept me fascinated 
with stories about their early pioneer 
days. Since then, Carl and "Mom" have 
passed away. But Bob and Scotty carry 
on tin; informal and friendly atmosphere 
establ shed by his parents who first home- 
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steaded Gold Rock in 1930, five years 
after purchasing the famous Tumco Mine 
in 1925. 

Unfortunately for the Walkers, but 
fortunately for us desert rats today, there 
was little gold left in Tumco so the Walk- 
ers eventually sold the mine and started 
the Gold Rock Trading Post. 

Located two miles from Gold Rock, the 
now abandoned Tumco Mine was once 
the home of two thousand people who 
dug SI 1,000,000 in gold from its deep 
underground shafts. It is one of several 
former mining activities in the immediate 
area which can be visited by passenger 
car. Other abandoned mines and shafts 
in the hills can be reached only by four- 
wheel-drives. 

(Many of the mines in the area are 
mice again being worked and are posted. 
Do NOT enter these areas. Not only 
are they private but there are explo- 
sives. Also, while visiting abandoned 
mines DO NOT enter mine shafts as there 
may be poisonous gas and fumes which 
have accumulated during the years. And 
do not let children wander, as there are 
still many uncovered shafts which go sev- 
eral hundred feet straight down.) 
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A Complete Miniature Lapidary Shop, the 
most versatile unit on the market today. For 
$42.50 you get the basic unit. 
By adding the items you need, for the work 
you intend to do; you can drill, saw, grind 
and polish. Cut oil types of cabochons, both 
carved and plain. Working star rubies and 
sapphires is o natural with this machine. Do 
various types of carving in gemstone, wood 
or glass. You can etch or inlay glass, stone, 
wood or metal. Do faceting or moke buttons, 
The bead and marble attachment will soon 
be available. There are buffing attachments 
for the gold or silversmith. The splitting and 
wofering saw is the answer to the opal 
cutter's dream. 

The P.D.Q. 3em Drill is ideal for the person 
with limited space in the home, camper or 
trailer. There is a battery inverter available 
that enables you to take your P.D.Q. family 
with you on vacation. The P.D.Q. Lapidary 
■equipment is compact, sturdy and inexpen- 
sive. A booklet of instructions and a guaran- 
tee card comes with each machine. 



Indian Jewelry is an item of beauty today 
and a priceless treasure of tomorrow. It is 
getting more scarce and higher priced as each 
year goes by and as older silversmiths pass 
to the ''Great Beyond," Wompum Wigwam 
offers you authentic Indion-made items from 
the reservations and trading posts of our 
Southwest. May we send you a selection of 
Indian jewelry? This enables you to* see the 
merchandise before you buy if. Pay for the 
items you keep and return the rest. Prices 
range from $2.00 tie tacks and up, depend- 
ing on amount of silver and turquoise in the 
item, State whul items you would like to see — 
giving ring sizes or other information. Feel 
free to ask for a selection. We will do our 
best to help you. 
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Anyone for rocks? Although this area 
of Imperial County has been a rockhound's 
paradise for many years, there are still 
acres and acres where you can find any- 
thing from poor to fine specimens, de- 
pending upon your time and physical en- 
durance. Naturally, Hie farther you get 
away from the paved and gravel roads, 
the better chance you have, since the 
easier-to-get-to sites have been picked over. 

There art- exceptions. Once I stopped 
for lunch just off the paved highway and 
on the gravel road to Indian Pass. Two 
feet away from my vehicle I picked up a 
beautiful specimen of red jasper. 

Whether you are an amateur collector 
as I am, a knowledgeable rockhound, or 





just someone: who likes to find "pretty 
rocks - ' to take hack home for the fish bowl 
or to decorate the study, you will find a 
wealth of material 

In addition to the "pretty rocks" there 
is red and yellow jasper, 'agate, blue dum- 
ortierite (desert lapis), petrified palm 
root and chalcedonv in the form of "Des- 
ert Roses." 

Explorers with lour-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles can go farther into the back country 
looking for specimens. While driving 
down the washes or on the hills you'll find 
emplacements, dugouts and round circles 
of rocks. These are not prehistoric Indian 
fortifications, but rather the sites of Gen- 
eral Patton's troops who held maneuvers 




Left: Main campground at 
Pkacho State Recreation Area. 
Below: Main store at Gold Rock 
Trading Post. 

during World War II as he prepared to 
invade the German strongholds in Africa. 

These sites are a potential bonanza for 
metal detecting. As the tired G.I.s sat 
down to eat chow, coins fell out of their 
pockets, along with other valuables. In 
addition, it is rumored that vast amounts 
of military equipment were abandoned 
and buried when Pattern suddenly got his 
orders to end the maneuvers and head 
for the real war. 

I used my metal detector at one of these 
sites, which looked like a machine gun 
emplacement to ward off the attack by 
"enemy" tanks, and found five coins — 
plus some G.I. rations. The canned crack- 
ers were still good and when I tasted them 
—man, did that bring back memories! 

But those were memories of World 
War II. Today, as I write this article, 
my memories are of the great times I 
had while spending two weeks exploring 
this area of Imperial County — where you 
can find every kind of outdoor activity, 
plus solitude. Q 
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THE MICAS: 
With very perfect cleavage 

The mic;as are a very important group 
of minerals. They have many uses 
in industry, and are of interest to the 
mineral collector because of their varied 
colors and associations with other min- 
erals. 

They are soft, ranging from two to 
five in hardness. All have a very per- 
fect cleavage, and are capable of being 
split into thin flat plates, Most micas 
form somewhat hexagonal shaped cry- 
stals, but there are not common in most 
species. The cleavage is across the hex- 
agonal crystal, and these will yield very 
thin hexagonal sheets. 

These crystals are often called mica 
"books." The sides of the crystals are 
striated and have a close resemblance 
to the pages of a closed book. 

Probably the most common mica is 
muscovite, usually a colorless mineral. It 
is sometimes found in huge masses from 
which sheets more than 12 inches across 
may be obtained. Muscovite is often found 
in pegmatite dikes along with gem min- 
erals such as tourmaline, beryl, garnet and 
topaz. 

The most important use of muscovite is 
for electrical and heat insulation. Sheets 
of it are used in appliances such as elec- 
tric irons to electrically insulate the heat- 
ing element from the metallic portions. 
The wire element creates great heat, which 



muscovite can tolerate without breaking 
down. Large electric motors, working 
under high voltages, have mica as an in- 
sulation. 

In the days of kerosene stoves and heat- 
ers, muscovite was very important. It was 
used as a window to the burner area, in 
order that the operator could determine 
the height of the flame. Other forms of 
heating have largely replaced kerosene- 
heaters in this country, but they and their 
mica windows are still used in many parts 
of the world. 

Muscovite is not always colorless. 
Many deposits produce greenish to brown- 
ish specimens. A line pink muscovite has 
been found in New Mexico and other 
parts of the world, It is of great interest 
to the mineral collector, but is not a com- 
mon color. 

The next most common mica is biotite, 
a brown to black species. To the casual 
observer, it may appear to be the most 
common, as it is an important constituent 
of granite and related rocks. Actually, 
muscovite is a constituent in these rocks 
also, but is not as easily seen as is the 
black biotite. 

Biotite usually does not appear in large 
sheets as does muscovite, and good cry- 
stals are rare. It is also found in pegmatite 
dikes, but not as commonly as muscovite. 
Sometimes the two form in combination. 
A crystal may have a black biotite center, 
and a nearly colorless muscovite outer 
portion. 

Most of the micas alter into other 
forms. One of the alteration products of 
biotite is known as vermiculite. It is a 
soft,- flexible mica that has taken water 
into the molecule during the alteration. If 
it is heated, vermiculite will give up the 
original water, and also expand to many 
times the volume. Small chips of vermi- 
culite are thus heated to make an insulat- 
ing material for building construction. It 
is very light, and can be easily blown into 
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the spaces between walls and above ceil- 
ings, etc. This expanded form also finds 
use as a packing material for shipping. It 
will efficiently protect fragile articles be- 
cause of its softness, and will add very 
little to the weight of the package. 

Phlogopite is a bronze -colored mica 
that forms excellent crystals. It also has 
use as an electrical insulator. The crystals 
are usually found in dolomite, a white 
mineral. As these are a contrasty pair, they 
are showy, and are found in many mineral 
collections. 

The most interesting of the micas is 
the pink to violet-colored lepidolite. The 
name is from the greek — lepidos. meaning 
a scale. Specimens often have a scaly look. 
'It is also called Iithia mica, in reference 
to the element lithium, which it always 
contains. Lepidolite is nearly always found 
in gem pockets in pegmatite dikes. It is 
the most important indicator that the gem 
hunter watches for. Pegmatites nearly al- 
ways show one or more of the other mica 
species, but the presence of pink mica 
Hakes usually indicates that a pocket is 
near at hand. 

When the pocket is opened, lepidolite 
will be found lining it, and also attached 
to some of the other minerals. Fine large 
crystals of tourmaline, with attached lepi- 
dolite crystal books, have been found in 
some of the California gem mines. One 
California mine produced masses of good 
lepidolite in which was intermixed pink 
tourmaline. 

Lepidolite is our most important source 
of the light-weight metal lithium, and 
any large deposit is valuable from this 
standpoint, regardless of whether or not 
gem minerals are present. 

It would be assumed that because of 
the very perfect cleavage, mica would not 
be suitable for tutting into gemstones. 
This is very true in practically all cases, 
but at times lepidolite forms very small 
crystals at random within a large mass. 
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Under these conditions, it assumes a 
toughness, and cabochon gems can be cut 
from it. It is true that the polish is not 
always perfect, but the tine lavender gem 
more than makes up for it. The California 
gem mines have produced good quantities 
of this type. 

The micas are divided into two groups: 
those that are elastic, and those that are 
brittle. The species discussed above are 
members of the elastic group. 

The brittle group contains only two 
specimens, margarite and chloritoid. The 
second is rare and not of any interest. 
Margarite is interesting as it apparently 
always is an alteration product of corun- 
dum. Many corundum deposits have cry- 
stals and masses that are coated with this 
mica. Whenever corundum is coated with 
a scaly mineral, it is almost certain to be 
margarite. 

Corundum is best known for its two 
gem varieties, sapphire and ruby, but its 
most important industrial use is in the 
massive form, and then is known as 
emery. At one time this was our most 
important source of abrasives. Even 
though manufactured silicon carbide has 
largely replaced it, emery is still mined 
for abrasives. In the mines, the presence 
of margarite is a nuisance. In relation to 
emery, it is very soft, and must be removed 
before the product can be sold. 

In one of our past columns we men- 
tioned mica as an imitator of gold, and 
thus being classed as fool's gold. This is 
far from what could be called an indus- 
trial use, but it certainly can be added as 
one more way in which the micas have an 
effect on man and his industries. □ 
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□ GEM TUMBLES □ TRIM SAW 

□ DRILL Q FREE CATALOG 

Nome 

Address 

City 

Zip 



State 



December 



• MINING 



The Trading Post Classified Ads 



• BOOKS - M AGA ZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books ct lowest prices! You 
name if — we find it! Western Americana 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Boakfinders. Box 1, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
90272. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones: fnre are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking; uranium, vanadium 
tin, lungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some warth SI to S2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce,- an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes tn Minerals/' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 37901 . 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: lo- 
calities, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 plus 20tf 
postage. Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
ii i story of the southern California desert, with 
photos and mops to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co,, Box 67. Bell- 
flower, Calif. 90706. 

SURVIVAL BOOKSI Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense. 
Nature. Books- — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary: Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda. 
Route 3, Box 517A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

CACTUS COOKBOOK. Now surprise your friends 
with authentic cactus dishes and drinks! 
Recipes compiled by Joyce Tate include soups, 
salads, entrees and desserts to cocktails. Send, 
$2.25 postpaid to Joyce L. Tate, Dept. D, 7621 
Highway 60, Riverside, Calif. 92509, 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richest treasure of them 

all. A new book "Treasure Travels" contains 
all new photos, mops and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. S3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co.. 
Box 67, Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 

' ' GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to gems, 
minerals, and rock hobby fun, $4.75 year. 
Sample 35*. Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
California 92359. 

FREE 1 28 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1623S 
Lokewood Blvd., Bellf lo wer, Calif. 90706. 

COMPLETE SET Desert Magazines, Vol, 1 , No. 1 
to present. Excellent condition. 4413 Governor 
Dr., San Diego, Calif. 92122, 

1500 DESERT MAGAZINES priced to sell. No 
order too small — or, buy all. S.A.S.E, for price 
list. Gary Hoffman, Box 402, La Mirada, CA 
90633. 



• CACTUS SOCIETY 

WELCOME TO THE amazing world of cacti and 
sjcculentsl Membership in the Cactus & Suc- 
culent Society of America offers you help in 
collecting, identifying and growing these ex- 
otic plants. Members receive" society's Journal, 
notices of regional events, club locations. Send 
$7.50 today to Virginia Martin, secretary, 
2631 Fairgreen Avenue, Arcadia, California 
91006. Dept. D, 
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• EQUIPMENT 

GOLD DRY WASHERS far fun and profit. $29,95 
to $199.95. Free information. Wilkins Enter- 
prises. P.O. Box 1122, Huntington Beach, 
Ca lif . 92647. ____ 

PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds for 
tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, 
PA. 19140. Dealer Inquiries Invited, 



• GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 925C1. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 6S6-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
rectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 

GEM SHOP WEST. Minerol specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem Identification, slabbing, 72-042 
Highway 111, Roncho Mirage, Calif. 92270, 
Phone 346-2812. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



APACHE ARROWHEAD Collections— Perfect, jas- 
per, agate, flint, 25-$5.0Q, 100-$15.00. 
Dealers Inquiries invited. Geronima, DDI 239, 
Apache Junction, Arizona 85220. 

ARROWHEADS-ARTIFACTS, Birdpoints' Game- 
points, Darts $1.00 each, 3/$2.00 - 12/$6,00. 
List available. Arrowhead's West, P.O. Box 80, 
B ar stow , Cali f. 923 11. 

FINE RE5ER VAT I ON - MAD E Navajo/ Zuni, Hapi 
jewelry and Kachlna dolls, Nava[o rugs, Yei 
blankets, Chimayo blankets and vests, pot- 
tery. Nambe cooking and serving ware and 
unique gifts. A collector's paradise. Open 
every day from 10:00 to 5:30. Buffalo Trad- 
ing Post, 20115 Highway 13, Apple Valley. 
Calif. 92307. 



• JEWELERY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELERY at prices you can 
afford. Full information sent on request — 
rings, pendants, pins, cuff links, etc., mail order 
only Freda M, Francisco, 11335 E, Lambert, 
El Monte, Calif. 91732 



• MAPS 

REC-MAPS — New series Southern California topo- 
graphic maps, photoreduced and printed on 
S'/j" by 11" facing sheets. Updated with new 
roads, popular gem and mineral hunting loca- 
tions and ghost towns. Write R V Equipment, 
P.O. Box 1045D, Monrovia, Colif. 91016. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of State and Railroad 
maps, 70-90 years old. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. Specify state. 
Northern Map Co., 2252 N. Kildare Ave., Dept. 
DM, Chicago, Illinois 60639. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

^ Mail your copy and first- insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word. $5 minimum 
per insertion. 

DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 1 0TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only S5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 92667. 



• OLD CO INS, STAMPS 

SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81" S, 
1 883-84-85 O Mint $8.00 ea. Catalog 50c. 
Sh ul tz, Box 746, Salt lak e City, Utoh 84110 . 

• POSITION W ANTED 

RESORT- LODGE-CLUB Management. Experienced 
in building trades, bookkeeping & tax. Robert 
Dyle, 22020 Providencia, Woodland Hills, 
Calif. 91364 



• REAL ESTATE 

GOVERNMENT LANDS! . From $7,50 ACRE I 
Vacationing, Farming, Investment! Exclusive 
"Government Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus 
"Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U.S. Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, 
Box 65 83-RL, Washington, D.C. 2009. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS— Low as $1.25 Acre! Buy, 
lease or homestead. Free details! Lands Di- 
gest, _Box 25561 -DM, Seattle, WA. 9B125. 



• TRAVEL 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death Vol- 
ley region, all desert areas, Paul H. Thompson 
Enterprises, Box 20, Dqrwln, Calif. 93522. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatesl range. Free catalogue. 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept. 51, 4729 N 
7th Ave, , Phoenix. Arizona 85013. 

FREE 1 28 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., I45 3S 

Lo kewood Blvd.. Bellflower. Calif 90706 

PROFESSIONAL Metal and coin locator. Free illus- 
trated catalog. Leading manufacturer. 40 years. 
Fisher Laboratories, Room I248-R, Box 490, 
Belmont, CA 94002, 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations. 
Dept. 3 A, Box 793 . Menlo Pork, Calif. 9402 5. 

WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200?. Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-ptige 
book "Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." 
Easily followed Instructions. $4.00. Trienlcs, 
Box 1 64D, Brewer, Moina 044 1 2. 

GOLDAK Treasure Locators — Pleasure and profit 
in a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coins, relics, 
gold, silver. Charge on Bonkamericard. Gol- 
dak. Dept. DM, 11 01 -A Airway, Glendale, 
California 91201. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators, Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co.. Box 37. Loke- 
wood, Calif. 90714. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL— The only one of 
its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. 
Send far Free Brochure. Roy Keister College of 
Fine Arts, 19 Washington Street, Santa Clara, 
California 95050. 

GUMMED NAME AND Address Lchdi: 1000— j'i . 
3000 — $2.25. Three-week delivery. C. Friday, 
470 5 Adam Rd„ Simi Valley, Calif. 93063. 

ANTIQUE DEALER'S HANDBOOK. List wholesale, 
retail prices for thousands of antiques. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations, 224-pags book only 
$1.95. Order from Halkraft, Dept. 2, 308 
Mulberry, O'Fallon, Illinois 62269, 

Desert Magazine 



MISCELLANEOUS 



HANG LOOSE, we ore retiring, The best Rock- 
shop location in U.S.A. Will sell with terms 01 
sell inventory and lease property, R 61 S Jewel- 
craft, P. 0. Box 543, Loop 10 East, Quartzsite, 
AZ J534 6. 

AMAZING ELECTRONIC miracle turns your ordi- 
nary house wiring system into a super power 
TV antenna. Eliminates roof antenna or robbit 
ears. Plugs into wall electrical outlet for out- 
standing reception, great for FM radio. Only 
$2.95. H. Stephens 5854 Troy Villa, Dayton, 
Ohio 45424. 

FIVE SPECTACULAR COLOR SLIDES, Yellowstone 
or Grand Canyon, J 1 .75 set, plus 25<f postage 
and handling. Vi Taylor, 2710 N. Polo Verde 
Ave,, Tucson, AZ 85716. 

WOODS WIZARD rugged six-in-one hunting- 
camping tool. Two interchangeable heads 
makes six tools: hatchet, shovel, saw, hammer, 
nail puller, bottle opener; with case, $16.50 
shipping included. Pocket Stove handy folding 
cooking-heating stove, complete with LP fuel, 
$11,00 shipping included. Totum Tire Carrier 
eliminates crawling under pickup truck reach- 
ing spore. Brings spare outward. Complete 
with instructions, $22.50 shipping included. 
Audiocraft, South Rockwood, Michigan 48179. 
Telephone: (313) 37 9-9945. 

MAKE MONEY writing short articles at Homel 
Booklet tells how and what to write and where 
to sell your articles. Only $100. Middleburgh, 
Trading Co., Star Route, Middleburgh, N. Y. 
12122. 



\\J cinder er$ 




The tours by the Happy Wanderers con- 
tain excellent maps, mileage, history 
of the areas, costs of gasoline consump- 
tion, lodging meals, what to wear and 
the best time of the year to make the 
trips. A fomily can plan their trip and 
determine the exact amount of time and 
money required. 

Volume Number One covers 52 tours 
throughout California's deserts, moun- 
tains, lakes and seashores. In Volume 
Number Two, Slirr, and Henrietta explore 
Arizona, Nevada and Old Mexico, with 
the areas ranging from modern resorts 
to ghost towns. 

When ordering BE SURE to state Volume 
One or Volume Two. Both books ore large 
format, heavy paperback with 150 pages. 

$2.95 each 

Calif, residents odd 5 % soles tax 
on sole at 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 



December. 197} 



Preserve Your Issues 

For Travel Guides and 
Reference in a 




Each library-style brown vinyl 
binder holds 12 issues of Desert 
Magazine. An ideal gift for friends 
who constantly Refer to Desert as 
a source of information on all of 
the West. 



BINDER 

Only $3.50 

BE SURE TO STATE WHAT YEAS YOU WANT 
PRINTED IN GOLD ON THE BINDER 




December. 197} 




□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME. 



SUBSCRIPTION 
FORM 



□ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



ADDRESS. 



_ZIP CODE_ 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO. 
NAME 



ADDRESS. 



Sign Gift Card; "From. 



NAME 



ADDRESS. 



Sign Gift Card: "From. 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From. 
One Year $5.00 



□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



Two Years $9,50 
[Or 2 One Yean] 



□ BILL ME LATER □ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME 
BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

Three Years $13.00 (ind ' jdeS *» and □ 

|Or Three One Y»ar»l 



Dote Bincerfi) with Yearfs] 



Go ahead, cut up your magazine, 

just check this box □ and we will replace it immediately! 



Letters 
to the 
Editor 



Ulleti tetjue sling oniwtri must 




Tecopa Country Closed . . . 

In your Editorial of the November issue of 
Desert, you praise the BLM for their decisions 
on management of desert lands. True, some 
restrictions must be imposed hut, in the article 
by Mary Frances Strong, "Tecopa Country." 
while a field trip now, will be closed pertnati- 
fi/ih to all rehiaiLts traffic after November 
1st. 

Not more than It) percent of the desert trav- 
elers are the litterbins, etc. So the other 90 
percent of us who respect the desert environ- 
ment are denied the use of irnost of th'.- desert. 

Remember this, once a government agency 
adopts a policy, tl is near impossible to alter 
or drop it. 

R. G. LUKE. 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

Back Issue Needed . . . 

When we were visiting your area last Easier 
Vacation, we had our February Deserl Maga- 
zine along with us, so that we could take in 
all of the sights written about in same maga- 
zine. While [here, we were in a restaurant dis- 
cussing where we would go next and evidently 
left the magazine. 

Due to the fact that we are keeping a library 
of your magazines, we would appreciate hearing 
if we could obtain Volume 36. Number 2, Feb- 
ruary. 1971 issue of the Desert Magazine. 

DON A, McCULLOUGH. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

lid) -tor's Hole-: Individual copies of Desert 
are available hi -must -monlhs back through 196-1. 



Colorado River Mystery . . . 

Re the strange cast iron object you found 
On the Colorado River bank. I believe its orig- 
inal designed purpose was completely foreign 
to the fate in which you found it. 

From what I can see in the picture, I believe 
it is part of a cam shaft for a stamp mill. The 
two-pronged pulley you refer to is one of the 
high lift cams. 

DENVER L. HOWARD. 

Cypress, California 

I have just finished reading your letter on 
the "Colorado River Mystery" in the Novem- 
ber issue of Desert. 

I believe you will find that the cast iron shaft 
with two grease cups in the collar at the upper 
eod and the two-spoke- wheel was used in the 
horizontal position in the old days to raise the 
pistons tn a stamp mill for pulverising tire to a 
fine concentration. 

This has obviously been used as an anchoring 
post. 

CHANCE FORD A. MOUNCE, 
La Canada. California 

I believe ! can solve the " Colorado River 
Mystery" picture on page 45 of your Novemher 
'71 issue. 

I think it is a shaft with curved lifting cams 
from an old stamp mill. These are mounted 
with the center shaft in a horiznntal position. 
There can he from one to five cams on each 
battery of stamps. The stamps have a Stem three 
or four ioches in diameter with a heavy collar 
on thtmn. The stamps vary from 500 pounds 
each to a ton When the cam rotates, it raises 
the stamps one at a time, then as it drops off 
the end of the cam. it crushes the ore in a 
cavity below. 

I operated stamp mills 46 years ago and cm 
remember as a child in Idaho Springs, Colorado 
learning the unmistakable rhythm from mills 
near town, 

LEON M. CAMPBELL. 
Agoura, California 
Editor's Note: We seem to have soiled ibis 
"mysten'' pretty conclusively, Marti t batiks to 
the »taif\ other renders who helped crack tin- 
case. 




DECEMBER 1 & 2, FOURTH ANNUAL 
"RED CARPET" Gem and Mineral Show. 
Santa Monica Civic Auditorium, 1855 Main St.. 
Santa Monica. CA. Working demonstrations, 
member and special guest exhibits. Free park- 
ing. Contact Mrs. Evelyn Frilot, 8156 Stewart 
Ave.. Los Angeles. CA 90015, 

FEB. S - It), 20TH ANNUAL TUCSON GEM 
& MINERAL SHOW, Tucson Community Cen- 
ter Exhibition Hall, .150 S. Church St., Tucson. 
Arizona. There will he selected Retail and 
Wholesale dealers from all over the world with 
the best available specimens, gems, equipment 
and every phase of the earth science hobby. 
Charge for admission and parking on Center 
grounds. For additional information, write to: 
Mr. A. C Thompson, Show Chairman. Tucson 
Gem & Mineral Society, Inc.. P. O. Box 63n1. 
Tucson. AZ 857 Id. 

r;h in ii. \\ IM IK JOINT MINERAL 
OGICAL SOCIETY MEETING AND SYM- 
POSIUM, Tucson Community Center Meet- 
ing Rooms, ISO S. Church St.. Tucson, AZ. 
Registration fee. Chairman: Dr, John W. An- 
thony. Dept. of Geology. University of Arizona. 
Tucson. AZ 85721. 

FEBRUARY Id & 17, FIFTH ANNUAL 
ANTIQUE BOTTLE SHOW & SALE, spoil 
sored by the Peninsula Bottle Collectors of San 
Mateo County. San Mateo County Fairgrounds, 
San 'Mateo, CA. Admission and parking free 
Features beautiful and educational displays of 
rare old bottles. 

MARCH 9 & 10, I2TH ANNUAL SHOW 
Sponsored by the Needles Blue Agate. Exhibits, 
prizes. Dealer space filled. Elks Club, 1000 
Lily Hill Dr.. Needles, CA. Show Chairman. 
F. V. McShan. P. O. Box 22, Needles, CA 
92361. 

MARCH If, & 17, SEQUOIA MINERAL SO- 
CIETY'S 37th Annual 'Gem Roundup," 
Dinuba. Calif. Memorial Bldg. Dealers filled. 
Free admission. Chairman: Sam Carlson, 2012 
Merced St.. Selma. CA 9.1662. 

MARCH Id & 17, ANNUAL ROCK & GEM 
SHOW sponsored by the Northrop Gem & 
Mineral Club, Northrop Recreation Clubhouse. 
12329 Crenshaw Blvd., Hawthorne, CA "0250, 
Free admission and parking. Live demonstra- 
tions, guest exhibitors, refreshments and prizes. 
Show chairman, Howard Johnson, 20 '522 Wood 
Ave., Torrance. CA §05.63. 
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LARGE LEVEL LOTS 

WATER - POWER - TELEPHONE 





$ 995P° FULL PRICE 

$20. 00 Down & $20P° Per Month 



GRAVEL STREETS 

NO CLOSING COSTS 

SCHOOL BUS 
NO OBLIGATION 

WRITE 
TO 



TRAILERS WELCOME 

NO INTEREST 

DAILY MAIL SERVICE 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 



Elmer Butler 



STAKED LOTS 

NO CARRYING CHARGE 
FIRE PROTECTION 
50' x 120' MINIMUM LOT SIZE 

FREE MAPS 
AND PICTURES 



Box 486, Kingman, Arizona 86401 
Park Your Trailer- Build Your Home -Hoi 

OFFICE OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK TELEPHONE (602) 757-2781 




HAppy New Year 

to Silver Streak owners, 
future owners and our dealers. 

Silver Streak Trailer Company ■ 2319 N. Chtco Ave., So. El Monte, Calif. 91733- Phone (213) 444-2646 283-6372 



